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At Newton Centre, Massachusetts Directed by the Local Playground and Social Service League - 
SEE PAGE III 
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INVITATION. 

yee RS are always welcome at 7’he Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* ¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ATE in June there was unveiled at Windsor, 
Connecticut, a monument to Dr. Horace 
H. Hayden, the founder of the first dental col- 
lege, and the first president of the American 
Society of Dental Surgery. The name of 
Doctor Hayden may not be familiar to the 
world at large, but he was a pioneer in a pro- 
fession which has done much for the welfare 
and comfort of humanity—a profession in which 
Americans have led the world. Doctor Hayden 
was born in Windsor in 1769, and died in Balti- 
more in 1844. ® 


OBODY can measure the good influence 

exerted upon thousands and thousands of 
lives in all parts of the world by the thirty- 
eight Boston teachers who were retired upon 
pensions at the end of the school year last 
month. One of them had been in active service 
as a teacher in the public schools of Boston for 
sixty-five years, sixteen for over half a century 
each, and the others for varying periods down 
to twenty-five years. The pensions which 
they are to receive will not be large, but they 
are better than nothing; and for that matter, 
no payment of money could be an adequate 
reward for a long life faithfully spent in train- 
ing boys and girls to be the kind of men and 
women whom the world needs. 

* 

ECENT figures show that New England 

still retains by a wide margin its leader- 
ship in the manufacture of boots and shoes— 
more being produced in the states of Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and Maine than in all 
the other states of the Union combined. This 
is true of the quality as well as of the quantity, 
and it strikingly illustrates how an industry, 
when once firmly established, is able to over- 
come the disadvantages which follow the 
changing conditions in the production of raw 
material. Although few shoes are made in 
Boston, it is the great buying, selling and dis- 
tributing center of the world. It is the head- 
quarters of over twelve hundred concerns which 
deal in shoes, leather and shoe machinery. 

e 


ON the bank of the lower Penobscot River, 
near Belfast, stands what is said to be the 
only church of the Dutch Reformed denomina- 
tion which has ever been built in New England. 
It is a pretty little structure of rough field 
stone, with a square tower which contains a 
bell, and with several beautiful memorial win- 
dows. It was built entirely by the hands of 
the members of the parish which gradually 
grew up round a New York clergyman who 
went to that spot a few years ago to mend his 
broken health. Generous city friends gave the 
bell, the windows and the chancel furnishings. 
So many of the summer visitors to that beauti- 
ful section attend the little church that every 
state is represented on the pages of the guest- 
book which hangs within the door. 
® 

HEN Brown University, by an over- 

whelming vote of its alumni body, decided 
to eliminate all denominational tests from its 
charter, it was generally assumed in the educa- 
tional world that the institution was preparing 
to meet the conditions of the Carnegie pension 
fund for college professors and officers. Nu- 
merous other colleges and universities have 
recently taken the same step for this purpose. 
But it appears that Brown is revising its char- 
ter on general principles, and that it hopes to 
establish its own pension system for its teachers 
when they reach the age of retirement. The 
committee in charge of the matter remarks, in 
obvious reference to the Carnegie pension ar- 
rangement, that ‘‘colleges have begun to fear 
certain kinds of assistance which formerly they 


sought. ’’ e 


HE presence of a large delegation of Confed- 

erate veterans from Petersburg, Virginia, 
in the Fourth of July parade at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, was a feature of the celebration 
in that city which has attracted wide comment. 
Springfield has been a leader in the commend- 
able movement for a reform in the methods of 
celebrating Independence day, and it was a 


divisible. ° 





happy thought to make the occasion one for | 
binding closer the sections of the Union by 
having wearers of the blue and gray march 
side by side. The ranks of both great armies 
are now getting pathetically thin, and the 
respect and good-will which prevail among the 
survivors furnish an example which should not 
be lost upon the younger generation. The 
birthday of the nation is a good day for empha- 
sizing the fact that the Union, once so nearly 
severed and shattered, is now reunited and in- 


N interesting experiment with lobsters, to 
determine their habits as travellers, was 
made not long ago at the fish hatchery at 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts. ‘Tags were fas- 
tened to four hundred lobsters, which were 
then set free, and the fishermen along the coast 
were requested to return any tagged lobsters 
which they caught. Of course many have not 
been heard from again, but within fifteen days 
one was taken fifteen miles from Woods Hole, 
and many were caught soon after near Block 
Island. One was sent back by a Long Island 
fisherman, who caught it in his pot one hundred 
miles from where it was liberated. The longest 
distance attained by any of the submarine 
wanderers was that of one caught off the coast 
of New Jersey, about two hundred miles from 
the starting-point. Plainly the lobster is much 
livelier in its native element than it gives the 
impression of being when on land. 
& 


STUDY of the old records of Boston brings 

out the interesting fact that the celebration 
of Independence day in that city was in the 
beginning an observance worked over from the 
annual fifth of March observance of the Boston 
Massacre. It was not until 1783, seven years 
after the Declaration of Independence, that the 
Fourth of July was first celebrated in Boston. 
In that year the town fathers, after careful 
consideration, voted to give up the observance 
of the fifth of March, which had been held each 
year since the shooting of the citizens in front 
of the State-House by British troops in 1770, 
and substitute the observance of the Fourth of 
July. The fifth of March celebration had nat- 
urally been a solemn affair, and the first Fourth 
of July celebration was along exactly the same 
lines, the chief feature being an oration in the 
brick church on Brattle Street, which was 
selected as being larger than Faneuil Hall. 
The orator was Dr. John Warren, and on the 
next day a town meeting was held in Faneuil 
Hall, at which the selectmen were made a 
committee to thank Doctor Warren and to select 
an orator for the following year. For many 
years an oration at such a public gathering 
constituted practically the whole program; and 
then in later years came by degrees the music, 
the fireworks, the sports, the picnics, the noise 
and the ‘ ‘fun,’’ which in Boston, as elsewhere, 
have been carried in our time to such excesses 
that a reaction of popular sentiment was inev- 


itable. 
* © 


SHARING A MEAL. 


HEN the whale-ships sail from San 
W Francisco for Bering Sea in the spring, 

they are accompanied by migrating 
sea-fowl as far as the Aleutian Islands. On 
their return in the fall, these birds join the 
ships and keep along with them to the home 
port. The seamen call them San Francisco 
pilots. The author of “Arctic Alaska and 
Siberia’’ devotes a paragraph to this incident 
of the voyage, and he shows that in bird life, 
as in human experience, “‘there is many a slip 
*twixt the cup and the lip.’’ 


These birds served to while away many an 
hour, especially when we threw overboard a 
string with a piece of salt meat tied to each 
end. One bird would gulp down one piece of 
the meat, but before he could reach the other 
piece another bird would seize that, and would, 
perhaps, jerk the piece out of the first bird’s 
mouth. ‘These two pieces of meat would go 
down and up one throat after another often- 
times for fifteen minutes before the string would 
break and two lucky birds would get the meat, 
much to the envy of a dozen or more disap- 
pointed birds. 

_ These birds never desert the ship until the 
islands are reached. There, however, they 
draw the line, and seldom venture farther. 
When we returned in October they were appar- 
ently waiting for us at the islands, and they 
escorted us back to San Francisco. They are 
sleek-looking birds, and very ful when on 
the wing. ilors feel that their journey will 
be a safe one while under the escort of these 
pilots. : 

* 


FULLY EQUIPPED. 


E was a kindly constable, says a writer in 
Answers, and had taken care to reply at 
length to the numerous questions which 

a certain old lady—evidently from America— 
was asking him. But after a time his patience 
began to tire. ‘‘And what’s your truncheon 
for, policeman ?’’ inquired the dame. 

“Ketch a feller a cop over the nob if ’e gets 
vi’lent !’? responded “bobby.’’ 

“And what are those numbers for ?’’ 

‘*Hidentification purposes, mum,’’ said he, 
laconically, turning away. 

‘‘And what, policeman,’’ said the old dame, 
catching him by the arm, “is that strap under 
your chin for?’’ 

“‘Well, mum,’’ snorted bobby, ‘‘that’s ter 
rest me jaws when I gits tired answerin’ ques- 








For Cold Luncheons on Hot Days 


“ACME? bici BEEF 


Delicious and appetizing, served 
either in the nice, juicy slices 
direct from the jar or made up 
into dainty sandwiches with 
lettuce, etc. Ready for im- 
mediate use for either purpose. 


For Club Sandwiches, Breakfasts, etc. 


‘ 


“ACME sicet BACON 


Cut from grain-fed hogs and cured by 
the English dry salt process, which 
insures the most delicate flavor. Both 
flavor and quality are the best that can 
be obtained. Absolutely no waste. 


In Glass Jars with the RED BAND Label. 
Send for our Free Recipe Booklet. 


Boston. J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS. 
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Amatite Roofing 
It Needs No Painting 


It is made of two layers of tough waterproof felt, two 
layers of Coal Tar Pitch, and a real mineral surface. Pitch 
is the greatest waterproofing compound known. Water can- 
not get through it. The mineral surface makes painting 
absolutely unnecessary. When you lay an Amatite roof the 
work is done. You don’t need to paint it either then, or in 
after years. 

Amatite costs no more than most roofings which need 
painting. It is by far the most economical to use in the long 
run. No other ready roofing compares with Amatite for 
satisfactory and economical service. Sample free. 








Car bonol Cleans—Heals—Disinfects—Purifies 
Carbonol should be in every household. It has wonderful cleaning, healing 
and purifying properties, and is adapted to a wide range of uses. 
It is a disinfectant, antiseptic, cleanser and insecticide. It has all the good 
properties of carbolic acid and none of its bad features. 


. Invaluable for use about the house, barn, poultry-house and sick room. 
Kills all germs, destroys all bad odors. Makes the air pure everywhere. 


For sale at all druggists, roc., 25c., 50c. and 75c. bottle. Sample free. 


Barrett’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


Shingles treated with Barrett Stains have all the beauty and character of old age. Prac- 
tically any color tone desired may be secured. 





We publish a very attractive color card showing various soft and beautiful color tones, 
which may be had free on application. 


Barrett’s Stains are the best in the market and have great wood preserving properties, 


Creo- Carbol in— Wood Preservative 


Your buildings are probably insured against fire. How about natural 
decay ? Creo-Carbolin doubles the life of any timber exposed to weather 
or insects, 





Invaluable for use on fences, posts, plank walks, beams or any wood 
on or under the ground. Booklet free. 








Creonoid—zice Destroyer and Cow Spray 
It gives your animals a chance. 
Creonoid keeps your stock clean—and clean stock gives clean profits. 


Kills flies, mosquitoes and hen-lice.’ Used as a spray it reaches 
places impenetrable by brush or sprinkler. 


Don’t wait until your stock shows signs of ‘‘insect worry.”” An 
Ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. Send for Creonoid to-day. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 3 


Not only protects but preserves. A high grade carbon paint giving jim fe 





a hard, lustrous, black surface, unaffected by weather. 
Made especially for smooth ready roofings and metal work of all kinds. 





Barrett’s Crow Tar 


Makes seed corn proof against crows. Nothing else so sure. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Boston__New York Chicago Philadelphia St.Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsbur New Orleans 
Kansas City Leadon, Ras, 
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North Pacific represents a 

hazardous investment of 
fifty thousand dollars or more, 
with no insurance. Its millions 
of feet of Oregon pine and fir, 
safely broken up on the mud 
flats of San Francisco Bay, mean 
a clear profit of between sixty 
and eighty thousand dollars to 
the lucky owners. Therefore 
lumbermen willing to risk a fortune in these 
exciting ventures are not lacking. Ship-owners 
in the coasting trade complain bitterly, not 
only because a successful raft takes away all 
the profit of the lumber-carrying business in 
schooners, but also because the breaking up 
of a raft on the sea route to the north is 
a source of danger to mariners. The sailing- 
masters would almost as soon drive their 
wooden vessels upon a reef as to encounter 
thousands of huge logs 
sweeping down upon 
them before a gale 
upon the high seas. 

A young man em- 
ployed in a clerical 
capacity by an Oregon 
lumber company gives 
the following account 
of his adventure at sea 
with a log raft: 

‘‘T was up in a log- 
ging slough of the Co- 
lumbia River, where we 
had been many weeks 
constructing a big raft 
to tow to San Fran- 
cisco. A vacation was 
due to a fellow clerk 
and myself, and we 
decided that a voyage 
with the great raft 
would be a novelty. 
Neither of us had ever 
been to sea. We 
planned to come back 
on the train after our 
outing, and were much 
pleased when the cra- 
dle was finally knocked 
away from the raft, the 
tugs came up from 
Astoria, and every- 
thing was ready for the 
start. 

‘Building a raft is 
a long and laborious 
undertaking. First a 
cradle of stout timber, 
somewhat resembling the ribs and skeleton hull 
of a ship, is made on land, and then launched 
and towed to the loading-place. There it is 
secured so as to rise and fall with the tide and 
have room to sink as the logs are placed in. 
These, which are always long, straight pines 
and firs destined for spars and piling, are floated 
or hauled to the cradle and then placed in posi- 
tion by steam-derricks upon scows. 

‘*The trees must be fitted very snugly together 
that the interlocking chains may so bind them 
as to maintain the essential strength and even- 
ness of the raft, which, when completed, looks 
like an enormous cigar from three hundred to 
six hundred feet long, and as nearly round as 
it can be made. That which we were to 
accompany was quite five hundred feet in length 
and fifty-five feet in breadth in the middle, 
tapering at each end, where a stout bulkhead 
furnished a post for the tow-line. It contained 
eight million feet of lumber, or about eight 
times as much as the largest ocean vessel could 
carry, so one can see what a saving there was 
in freight rates to the company. 

“The chains alone in this vast pile of logs 
weighed seventy-five tons. © They ran the entire 
length of the raft, crossed it every twelve feet, 
and led down to the very center of the mass to 
the towing-chain, so nicely adjusted that a pull 
ahead tightened the whole affair from the rear 
bulkhead where the main chain was fastened. 
A sea raft seems as strong as human ingenuity 
can make it, but to get one to San Francisco 
intact is the feat of a lifetime. But the owners 
can afford to lose a large proportion of the logs 
and still make an immense profit. Nothing but 
perfect weather will allow the venture. 

‘*‘We got away under every favorable condi- 
tion, shouting farewells to the anxious company 
officials, and made the trip down the river and 
past Astoria without incident. One powerful 
sea tug towed ahead, and another puffed noisily 
away near the rear of the raft. We were the 
only persons with the outfit except the crews, 
sixteen souls in all. A number of the men 
Stayed on the raft until we got into the rougher 
water off Point Adams, when we all went on 
the forward tug, the Tanana. There was 


Aer raft afloat on the 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 









SO WE 





= a lively little blow all that 
day, the vessel plunged 
badly, and Burton and I 
were both a trifle seasick. The great raft rolled 
after us, half-hidden by the waves. Its glisten- 
ing length looked like the round black back of 
some sea-monster doggedly pursuing us, and 
the Forward, tugging at its stern, seemed to 
be all but dragged under at times. 

‘*We had a bad night of it on the stuffy little 
boat, which rolled dismally in the seas. The 
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stuffing soda-biscuits in his 
pockets; he had not time 
to finish at the captain’s 
call. The big Dane and the captain got the 
small boat over the side of the tug after much 
difficulty, and Burton and I clambered in with 
the deck-hand at the oars. 

‘*The captain waved us a cheery good-by. 

** *Tell them to get their line forward and lie 
off to starboard to hold the raft steady!’ he 
called. ‘Good-by!’ 





next day it was better, and we enjoyed the 
breezy salt air and the bright morning. The trip 


was to last a week, and we were slowly bear- 
ing down upon the stormy Mendocino coast, 
the captains keeping a close watch of the 
weather. 

‘*The next day light clouds were skimming 
from the northwest over the sunny water. By 
noon the wind was freshening, the waves break- 
ing whitely over the heaving raft, and the 
Forward seemed to be having a bad time of 
it. At three o’clock the sky was overcast and 
the dim Oregon shore-line disappeared in the 
flying scud. The captain of the Tanana an- 
nounced that we were in for a lively night, 
and Burton and I despondently thought of the 
preceding one and the tug’s accommodations, 
with a heartfelt wish to be ashore. 

“Tt grew rougher toward night; I thought 
that the madly plunging tug would be torn to 
pieces at the end of the straining line. The 
raft apparently did not move at all, but the 
crew pleasantly stated that in the coming dark- 
ness it was liable to run us down if the line 
was not kept taut. 

“My friend and I were dismally hanging 
our heads out of the boiler-room windows, 
watching the water wash the decks from end 
to end, when the bluff captain came aft. 
Although rueful enough at the prospect, he 
laughed at our faces. 

‘* Say, you fellows had better go on the 
Forward,’ he said. ‘There’s better bunks, 
and she won’t get shaken up like we will to- 
night. I’m going to send a man to tell the 
captain to cast off and take a head line. Then 
we’ll lay by until the blow is over.’ 

“We looked at the rough water. 
we get to her?’ I inquired. 

“ ‘Right enough. Christenson’s going at six 


‘How’ll 


if the gale keeps up, and he can take you across | 


without danger.’ 

“So we had supper on the Tanana, hanging 
desperately on to the greasy table below with 
the deck-hands. They chaffed us about our 
discomfiture, and we were glad to get up to the 
pilot-room. The mist that had been coming 
in all afternoon was now a white fog hiding 
everything but the fore end of the raft, but the 
wind was not so high. Christenson came aft, 


‘‘We danced away through the mist, with 


| the big hawser bucking up from the water a 





MADE UP OUR MINDS TO DIE AND WENT BACK TO THE HIGHER PORTION TO WATCH 


few feet away. We shot past the end of the 
cigar-shaped raft, and the waves were quieter 
under its lee, although the spray vame flying 
clear over the wall of logs. 

*** Hello! Where’s the Forward ?’ 
Burton. ‘She isn’t alongside!’ 

‘*We now saw the rear of the raft through 
the fog, but no tugboat. Christenson ceased 
rowing, and we stared about. Over the raft 
I caught a drift of black smoke. ‘She’s gone 
round to the other side!’ I cried. The end of 
the raft lumbered past and the seas caught us 
fiercely, so that the sailor pulled back in the 
shelter and rowed to the fore end. 

‘There we saw the Forward puffing away, 
a hundred yards out, and the Dane set his 
back to catch her with mighty strokes, sweeping 
safely past the bulkhead of the raft with its 
cataracts of water streaming down. 


cried 


past and our boat was headed away for 
the tug, when there came a frightful sensa- 


tion of being tossed skyward. I felt the boat 
swiftly turned in mid-air, and then it came 
down bottom side up in the Pacific Ocean. I 
dived out half-strangled by the sudden plunge | 
and grasped the gunwale, being totally unable | 
to swim. Then I saw rising from the gray- 
green water a water-soaked rope, thicker than 
a man’s arm. We had been capsized by the 
Forward’s tow-line. 

‘‘Her captain had anticipated the other’s 
order, and had taken a head tow on the raft 
on the other side. 

‘In a panic I glanced about for my compan- 


were a wharf. 


smashed on the logs. I grasped blindly at the | 





| I saw the big Dane clinging 
|to a similar chain; then he called hoarsely, 
seeing me close by. I crawled up the slippery 
rounding side and over to where he was sup- 


up by a chain. 


cautiously pulled him to a place of safety. 
Christenson followed, and when we had dragged 
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Forward, 
then disappearing in the mist. 
was rubbing Burton’s 
chilled body when the Dane 
vame slowly back. 

‘They haf gone—gone!’ he 
said, despairingly. ‘We neffer 
get off th’ raft, neffer get home 
no more!’ 

‘It looked that way. The 
noise of the tumultuous sea had 
drowned his cries, and both the tugs were pull- 
ing far ahead, all but hidden in the fog, 
ignorant of our peril. The waves were rising; 
darkness was falling rapidly. We could just 
discern the rear lights of the boats. At each 
end of the raft there was a boiling maelstrom of 
foam and spray. Every foot of it was wet. A 
little more wind, and the seas would be break- 
ing over it from bulkhead to bulkhead. 


all his might to the 





We got 


ions. The waves were thumping and breaking 
against the five hundred feet of timber as if it | a depth of eighteen inches to the logs beneath. 
Another breaker, and the boat | Across from chain to chain he wove the rope 





porting Burton, apparently unconscious, and | 





Burton to the very top of the raft, he ran | 
|rapidly to the forward end and shouted with | 


‘*The slightly flattened top of the raft was a 
scant twelve feet above 
the water ; the slippery 
logs and rusty chains 
offered no foothold to 
withstand the billows. 
Nothing about us but 
the gray fog, and out 
of the north the huge, 


slow swells rode to 
break in thunder at our 
feet. 


‘Burton sat up ina 
moment, uninjured but 
dazed. He was a deli- 
cate fellow, wholly un- 
familiar with the sea, 
and he seemed more 
astonished than any- 
thing else at the situ- 
ation. I told him how 
Christenson saved his 
life, and he thanked 
the big man so quietly 
that it was almost 
humorous, compared 
with the agitation of 
the rescuer, who was 
breaking into hoarse 
exclamations of de- 
spair. 

‘*We sat in the salt 
spray, discussing the 
situation with a hope- 
less seriousness; no 
one thought that we 
could stick it out even 
for three hours. The 
waves rode over the 
raft more fiercely every 


| minute, their white tops lashing our feet at 
times. The dark and the fog were now hiding 


the stretches of the gaunt raft as much as was 
the water. 

‘**Fellows, if we only could fasten ourselves 
under the chains, we might stay on even if we 
get drowned,’ said Burton. ‘That’s not a 
cheerful alternative, but I prefer it.’ 

‘Suddenly the Dane sprang up. ‘I know!’ 
he cried. ‘An ax! We fix it!’ He dashed 
off in the mist, running to the rear, and I saw 
him carefully crawling over the lower end of 
the raft to the very bulkhead. I imagined the 
man was crazy. 

‘**Give them the ax—the ax—the ax!’ 
observed Burton, quoting an old college ery 
so aptly that I smiled. ‘Where will the man 
get an ax?’ 

“Christenson was bending over, and then he 
beckoned to us. I followed to the bulkhead. 
Out of a rough box he was dragging an ax, 
and then a mass of heavy rope, which he 
chopped at intervals. I carried it back, and 
|the Dane followed with a ragged ‘Mackinaw’ 
and a lantern. It was stuff that the workmen 
had left, except the ax, which was always kept 
| there for emergencies when the raft was build- 
ing. Christenson wrapped the rough jacket 
about Burton’s shoulders. 

** ‘Sit!’ he cried. ‘I haf work.’ 

*‘He selected a spot near the small end of a 
log and set to chopping under the cross-chain. 
His strong blows soon severed the top, and he 
pried it out, and then chopped another and 
another, until, between the chains, there was 








in and out, and then we got down in this trench 


raft, feeling the boat sinking, and drew myself | while the Dane tied the line about us. 


‘*There we sat long in the darkness. The 
wind howled across the raft, and the shattering 
billows poured their waters up at times until 
our nest was full.and it would run down through 
the interstices of the timbers. Christenson 
took out a few water-soaked biscuits, oily from 
his leather pockets, and divided them. ‘Hungry 
bimeby,’ he said. 

‘*Then the night wore on hopelessly, drearily, 
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we three sitting cramped in the ropes, brushing 
the water from our eyes to stare out in the 
wild tumult of the storm. The logs groaned 
and creaked under us, the whole raft seeming 
to twist convulsively at times, although it rode 
remarkably steady. Once the quick ‘chug! 
chug!’ of the tug’s engines came to us, and once 
I saw a faint glare somewhere in the black 
night. Burton was bent upon telling funny 
stories for a while, but it visibly distressed the 
Dane, and after a bit the young fellow ceased— 
from very weariness, I supposed. 

“We would all drowse in the chill discomfort 
of the ropes, and just as I seemed about to 
dream of a warm, delightful home corner— 
swoosh! would come a high sea, awakening 
me with a heavy blow. We had got past caring 
for the continual wetting of the smaller waves. 
We must have passed half the night in this 
half-comatose condition, some one talking occa- 
sionally as if to himself, since the others were 
quite unable to comprehend him or to frame an 
answer. 

**At last I felt a new sensation, above the 
constant thrill and hubbub of the great thick- 
ness of logs beneath. It was a quick jar of the 
cold, lengthwise chain below my head, and I 
remembered it from the mountainous billow 
that broke over us just before, when we strug- 
gled in the depths of water that seemed as if it 
would never slide off. 

‘* What's that?’ I said. 
hear it?’ 

‘We distinctly felt something give way, a 
jarring of the mass, a straining, and then a 
quick relaxation, which was repeated several 
times. 

‘* ‘T’ll bet she’s struck something!’ observed 
Burton. But the Dane was hastily getting out 
of his harness. ‘Broke!’ he cried. ‘The raft 
haf broke ahead!’ 

‘*That was such a plausible explanation that 
I wondered why I had not thought of its possi- 
bility before—the thing most to be dreaded and 
most liable to happen in a storm like this. I 
tried vigorously to rise, and then another roar- 
ing wave dashed upon us, and we all held 
fearfully to the chains. Now there was dis- 
tinctly a freer movement of the mighty log pile. 
It started to pitch crazily, beam on, like a ship. 
It seemed certain that it was broken somewhere, 
for in the darkness a great log came end on, 
shattering the raft near us until we were almost 
pinched in the rebound of the timbers. 

‘‘We scrambled out, holding to our ropes. 
It was lighter; I could see the big tree resting 
half-over the raft, not twenty feet distant, and 
others were racing by on the flood. We dared 


‘Harry, did you 


not move; and to stay seemed certain death | 


when the next of those one-hundred-foot batter- 
ing-rams was hurled at us. 

‘‘Then we heard a hoarse tug whistle. It 
was so near, when all night we had seemed 
drifting a thousand miles from humankind, 


that I was startled more than by the dangers | 


of the storm. The vessels had discovered the 
plight of the raft, wherever they were. It was 
plain that daylight was coming on. Dimly we 
began to see the outlines of the tumbling waters, 
the big waves that raced out of the mist, and 
the restless stretch of water under our lee, 
where the loose logs now bobbed about and 
hammered the raft. 

‘Several times we started to run when a 
threatening stick was thrown up over the logs. 
Then the Dane untied the rope, and taking the 
end, crept along the top of the heaving raft for 
fifty feet, and shouted for us to come. Burton 
was too stiff to move, but I went to where he 
was staring at a wild confusion of timbers, logs 
on end, crossways, and turned to right and left, 
gradually being eaten away by the pounding 
waves. 

‘*The raft was broken amidships. Our 
rapidly dissolving fragment was pitching about 
quite alone. The tugmen were probably busy 
considering how to save the fore part. The 
longed-for daylight had come, but it only re- 
vealed new perils, and I utterly gave up hope 
as I saw that we were upon two hundred feet 
of crumbling logs. It was just half past six 
o’clock by Burton’s watch; Christenson esti- 
mated that the raft would be destroyed by nine, 
except, perhaps, the tightly bound small end 
that offered no safety. So we made up our 
minds to die and went back to the higher por- 
tion to watch the waves slowly grind the loose 
end to bits. The entire raft had spread, and 
rocked heavily but more slowly, for the gale 
seemed to have blown itself out. The long 
swells tore at the dismantled end like hungry 
sharks. 

‘*Burton was abstractedly throwing portions 
of the soggy biscuits into the sea. Then he 
glanced intently across the water. ‘Fellows, 
there’s the tug!’ he said. 

‘*The Dane and I jumped up. There was a 
low trail of smoke drifting across the clouds. 
Yes, we could see the dark outline of the 
Tanana, now sinking, now rising high on the 
big waves, until she danced from our vision. 

‘**Burton, she’s coming!’ I cried. 


stared in silence. ‘Great guns!’ shouted the 
captain. ‘What are you doing on the raft?’ 

‘**Been here all night. Boat upset!’ chirped 
Burton, vainly trying to stand up. 

“They got us off with some difficulty, and 
the crew put in the rest of the morning making 
secure the remainder of the raft. We sighted 
the Forward late that afternoon, standing 


faithfully by the fore end of her charge, and 
the next day the two tugs steamed into Eureka 
harbor with the fragments for repair. They 
finally reached San Francisco with about half 
the total raft, but without two passengers. 
Burton and I had concluded to seek diversion 
for the rest of our vacation in less adventurous 
ways than on a sea raft.’’ 





THE ARTIST OF THE FAMILY 





o ELL, did you ever!’’ Mrs. Early 
dropped the letter and her hands into 


| 
| 
| 


her lap with a hopeless gesture, and | 


yet a proud smile curled round her lips. 
| ‘Listen again, will you!’ Doctor Early laid 
|down his paper and Rose her brushes to 
listen, although the sentence had been perfectly 
|clear. ‘‘‘AIl the fellows have them, and I 
| must either buy, rent, or stay at home from all 
the fraternity doings—after all the honor of 
being one of the eight sophomores to be 
| elected.’ ’” 

**T seem to see Roy wearing a rented dress 
coat—or staying at home, either!’’ scoffed his 
sister. 

‘But, child, we hadn’t counted on such a 
thing, and do you know what it will cost? 
| Forty dollars, he says.’’ 

‘‘Forty dollars? Rather less than I should 
have thought.’’ Rose bent a bit lower over her 
drawing. ‘‘Do let him have it. You know 
my little evening gowns this winter have cost 
hardly anything—thanks to 
your gift, mother, of con- 
triving.’’ 

‘‘If only there was some 
way of contriving men’s 
clothes |’? 

‘*But there isn’t,’’ re- 
marked Rose, calmly. 
“You can take some net, 
some scraps of silk and 
ribbon, and a bushel or two 
| of wit, and make a dream 
| of a dancing-frock, but it 
| takes cold cash, and plenty 
| of it, for a man’s clothes, 
even the plainest, for all 
| the howl they raise over 
| the way women’s ward- 
| robes cost. ’? 

“How about a girl’s 
| tailor-made gown?’’ 
| Doctor Early looked over 
| his glasses. ‘‘Can that be 
|contrived, Rosalind? I 
| seem to remember —’’ 
“Oh, don’t remember ; 
| forget such things !’’ Rose’s 
| hands went up over her 
jears. ‘‘You are so irrele- 
| vant. Who mentioned tai- 
| lored gowns?’’ She leaned 
over and cuddled her cheek 
against his. 

‘Nobody at all. It was 
a dress coat and the forty 
dollars it was to cost,’’ 
admitted her father. 

**Robert, do you think 
we can afford such a thing 
for Roy?’’ asked the 
mother, anxiously. 

‘*‘We can contrive to 
afford it, I think,’’ said 
Doctor Early, with a wink 
at Rose. ‘‘The boy must 
have all that’s coming to 
him in his college days, 
and I’ll see about it to-morrow.’’ He picked 
up the paper on his knee, and soon was 
absorbed in it. 

While Rose painted away on her dinner- 
cards, she and her mother chatted about the 
rush of winter gaiety that was now in full 
| swing, making their own plans for a Christmas 
party for Roy, for a little “‘shower’’ for a bride 
to be, and for an informal reception later in 
the season, which was to take up all the loose 
ends of their social obligations. 

‘Do you know,” said the girl, gathering up 
| her brushes, ‘‘I feel disgracefully satisfied with 
| being in the most moderate circumstances. 
| We'd miss so much that is interesting if we 

didn’t have to contrive and put our heads to- 
gether over all our disbursements as we do. 
| There is such a sense of achievement in it all— 
| you making our gowns so sweet with so little 
outlay and my entertaining,’’ she continued, 
modestly. ‘I don’t know which of us is the 
| greater artist in economy, but I do know that 
| it is lots of fun.’’ 
| ‘The doctor rose and bowed with his hand on 
| his heart. 

‘“T’m so glad you like it, Rosalind,’’ he 
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| ‘*It is good that I do not need anything new 
| this winter,’’ said the mother. 


| “Nor I,”’ echoed the doctor. 


The next afternoon Rose flushed with pleasure 
as the guest of honor at a large reception swept 
aside her silken draperies and made room beside 
| her for the girl. 

‘‘Come here,’’ said the lady. ‘‘I want to 
visit a bit with Bob Early’s daughter. 1 might 
have known you even before you were presented. 
You are just what I should have expected his 
daughter to be.’’ 

‘*People usually say that I am very much 
like mother. ’’ 

‘You are—and yet you aren’t,’’ said the 
guest of honor. ‘‘Bob and I went to college 
in the same little old Virginia town, you 
know, and how well I remember him! Why, 
my dear, when we foolish girls used to count 
our dress buttons with ‘Rich man, poor man, 
tailor, thief,’ we always had your father in 








“TELL BOB I AM SORRY NOT TO HAVE SEEN HIM.” 


scamp stealing all the girls’ hearts.’’ 
“But why tailor ?’’ asked Rose. 
Mrs. King laughed. 


know that. Was there ever such a fellow for 


thing he wore was so suitable,—I don’t know 
calling him a dandy. 
effect of you—your gray eyes and that red hair 
said to myself, ‘That child has inherited her 
father’s artistic taste in dress, or else he selected 
her clothes.’ ’’ 


In some vague way this nettled Rose. 


except to tell us when ours are pretty,’’ she 





mind for tailor and thief—the good-looking | 


good clothes—the pink of niceness, and every- | 
how else to say it,—but. no one ever thought of | 
Why, the moment your | suit to-day. 
mother brought you to me, I took in the general 


—this gown with its black and silver, and I | 


had ever felt about such a thing. Mrs. Early 
was standing before Mrs. King, the black cloth 
rubbing up against the lace and satin of a Paris 
gown, and the girl was made strongly aware of 
contrast. 

‘**Tell Bob I am sorry not to have seen him, 
but that his daughter is worthy of you both,’’ 
the guest was saying. 

‘‘And you should see the boy,’’ said Mrs. 
Eariy, proudly. ‘‘Quite as large as his father, 
and he looks just as Bob used to when we were 
all young folks together—and he’s just such a 
howling swell!’? The two older women laughed 
together, but Rose, although she smiled, felt 
troubled. 

Mrs. Early went directly home to meet the 
doctor on his return from his office, but Rose 
walked down through the business streets to do 
some shopping, thinking all the while about 
clothes—clothes—mother’s made -over gowns, 
and most uncomfortable thought of all, father’s 
old brown suit that she remembered as new the 
year she went away to school; the black coat 
and waistcoat—‘‘My decent blacks,’’ he called 
them—that he wore to church on Sundays with 
some gray trousers, all creased and spick and 
span, but bought so long before that she could 
not remember when. 

“I never would have thought of father as 
crazy about good clothes,—I fancied he cared 
too little.—and I don’t believe he does care 
about them now, or else he would have them.’’ 

Rose’s meditations were interrupted by a 
block in the traffic as she would have crossed 
the crowded street, and to avoid it for a moment 
she stepped within an open shop door. It hap- 
pened to be that of a merchant tailor whom she 
had known from a child. He smiled at her, 
and went on with his voluble recommendations 
to a customer of a piece of cloth that 
he was showing. 

‘‘Just one pattern left,’? he was 
saying, ‘‘and not another suit like it 
in the city. The rest was made up 
for out-of-town customers, and this 
was thrown back on my hands to-day 
by a countermand. ’’ 

‘*Provoking things, countermands,”’ 
commented the customer. 

“Oh, not so bad in this case,’’ said 
the tailor, lowering his voice a bit. 
**An order for a dress suit came with 
the countermand for this.’’ 

Rose started as if stung. That 
lowered voice, the words ‘‘dress suit,’’ 
flashed an instant conviction into her 
mind, and she hurried out of the little 
shop as if to get away from it. The 
length of fine woolen was photo- 
graphed in her consciousness—a soft, 
silvery gray it was, with a faint line 
of black, suggesting in some way her 
own pretty gown that had reminded 
the guest of Doctor Early. 

**We saw an old schoolmate of yours 
this afternoon, father,’’ she said 
that evening. ‘‘She said you used 
to be a beguiling creature, and ‘the 
glass of fashion and the mold of 
form.’ ”’ 

‘IT hope you told her that the 
former characteristic was chronic, but 
that skilful treatment had entirely 
eradicated the other.’’ 

‘‘T didn’t tell her anything, but 
mother managed to edge in a word 
about how handsome and stylish Roy 
is,’’ she replied, mischievously. 

‘Yes, [had to tell her how like you 
at his age Roy is—and of his being 
at your old school—Carrie Ellis, 
Robert—you remember ?’” 

‘Surely Ido.’’ The doctor laughed 
softly, and then he and his wife began 
reviewing some college experiences. 
Rose sat before the fire, watching her 
father, and the longer she looked, the older 
and shabbier that brown suit seemed to be. 

‘*1’d have been glad to see Carrie,’’ concluded 


“‘T imagined you would | the doctor, leaning back in his chair. 


““And I’m glad she couldn’t see you—you 
darling,’’ thought Rose to herself, ‘‘looking so 
poor, but respectable. ’’ 

‘*By the way, Jennie, I ordered the boy’s 
Lucky thing we are exactly the 
same size, isn’t it? If I were a bit smaller 
he’d be passing down all his old things —’’ 

“O father!’’ cried the girl, with a catch 
in her breath. ‘‘But aren’t you going to have 
anything new this winter ?’’ 

‘1? Why, my child, I don’t need clothes. 
All my patients require of me is to be neat,— 


“I don’t think father ever thinks of clothes, | not gaudy at all,—and they don’t give me time 


to go to frolics with you and your mother.’’ 


rejoined. ‘‘This dress is mother’s selection.’’? | When Rose sat alone in her room that night 
| She glanced across the room to where a merry | her eyes kept filling with tears. ‘‘I believe that 
| little lady was disengaging herself from the | father is the artist of this family, after all,’’ 
center of an animated group—a merry little lady | she said. ‘‘So cheery and happy, when he 
in a made-over gown, that all at once seemed | never has a thing for himself—never goes any- 
to fail greatly in expressing its wearer. Mrs. | where except to see sick people and to church. 
| Early had declared that not even the highest | Yet mother — Why, I never had thought of it 
| degree of conscious rectitude would enable her | before, but neither of them ever has anything 





“The little craft certainly was coming, and | declared, with a flourish. ‘‘I will do my level | to maintain her self-respect in a pony jacket in |—and Roy and I have all we want. 


at the top of her speed. 


She grew bigger and | best to keep our income down to the require- | that season of long effects: and so with won- 


‘*Not that I don’t want Roy to have all he 


bigger, cutting through the water with great | ments of the situation.’? She swept him a| drous ingenuity that black broadcloth suit had | needs,—I had it when I was away, and it 
friendly pantings of the engines. We saw a| courtesy in return as she left the room, hum- j 
head sticking from the pilot-house; then two | ming gaily a strain from a new opera. 


men ran forward and stared. 


‘*Robert,’’? began Mrs. Early, ‘‘perhaps it 


“The Tanana swept up within a hundred | would be better to make Roy wait —’’ 


feet of the wallowing raft, and the men still 


“Tt isn’t necessary, dear. 


I can manage it.”? | 


| been transformed into a semiprincess afternoon | would make them unhappy for him to be 


| gown, in which her family had declared that | denied,—but I must do something—I must do 
she looked “the puffick lady’’ that she was. something more than just economize grace- 
| ‘Still, it doesn’t look like mother,’? said Rose | fully ”” 


to herself, with the first pang of resentment she! She fought it all out. There was one thing 
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she could do, and do so well that it would com- 
mand for her a position at any time she chose 
to ask for one as assistant to the teacher of his- 
tory in the high school. It would mean step- 
ping down and out from the light, the music 
and laughter many and many a time when the 
temptation was offered her ; it’ might mean dis- 
appointment for her sociably inclined mother, 
and doubtless it would pain the doctor when 
she first proposed it, but when it came to a 
stern reckoning up of probable profits and 
losses, profits won. 

The next day a certain length of fine 
gray cloth was ordered made to the measure 
which she knew well enough she would find 
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evolution was the culmination of his study 
of living things, and possibly he may 
never have dreamed that it would also prove a 
key to the explanation of the success and failure 
of inanimate structures ; but it seems to me that 


[)* RWIN’S development of the doctrine of 


’ the ‘‘survival of the fittest’? and “the effect of 


environment,’’ when applied to the history of 
war -ship construction, explain most clearly 
many occurrences that would otherwise seem 
mysterious or unreasonable. 

In animal and vegetable life sports or freaks 
occur at times, and whether they become per- 
manent or the beginning of some other species 
depends on whether they are fit to survive, 
among their surroundings. A careful study 
of freak ships will show that it is exactly so 
with them. Many arise as the result of a crude 
attempt to meet certain special conditions, and 
prove so faulty that they soon disappear. Others 
have some features so meritorious that they 
form the beginning of a class which develops 
steadily. In only a few cases have the freaks 
been perfect enough to remain useful as at first 
designed. 

It is only fair to say, too, that this is one of 
the cases where an absolute decision is rarely 
possible, as so much depends upon judgment ; 
and very often prejudice, either national or 
personal, blinds the writer so that one man 
will praise what another utterly condemns. 

A notable instance of this was the famous 
cruiser Wampanoag of the United States 
navy, which in 1868 was the fastest vessel of 
any kind in the world. She and her sister 
ships were projected when the Alabama was 
destroying our commerce, to rid the seas of such 
vessels, and they would have done it most 
effectually. Her speed was not equaled in 
merchant steamers for nearly twenty years. 
She was a freak in that she was a steamer, 
pure and simple, and naturally to make such 
a great speed had to give up a large part of 
herself to machinery and coal. 

At that time—and unfortunately for many 
years after—the dominant class of naval officers 
believed in sails. Consequently, although this 
wonderful ship was then, and has remained, 
the pride of engineers and mechanics, the sailor 
officers declared her a failure, because she had 
inadequate sail power. 

Nevertheless, she was the type from which 
the fast steamers have developed. Improve- 
ments in materials, increased economy of ma- 
chinery and other modern advantages have made 
many changes in details, but for her day and 
environment she was as perfect as the finest 
ships of to-day. 


The Most Famous “ Freak.’’ 


NE of our most famous vessels, the origi- 
() nal Monitor, was classed as a freak by 

all but a few during her building, and 
has always been so considered by many of the 
foremost foreign naval architects. Indeed, it 
is quite probable that but for her extremely 
dramatic ‘ ‘baptism of fire,’’ the monitor class 
of vessels would never have attained the vogue 
they had in our navy. 

As an engineer, I am very proud of this crea- 
tion of an engineer, the famous Ericsson ; and in 
certain situations I still believe in the type, but 
there can be no question that naval opinion 
universally is now against vessels of this class 
for general service. 

It is easy to understand why this is so. The 
early monitors were almost uninhabitable at 
sea, and were often referred to as ‘‘iron coffins. ’’ 
Even the later ones, while greatly improved 
in every way, are not pleasant for steady sea- 
going. The essential feature of a deck very 
near the water—technically, low free-board—is 
directly opposed to many essential features of 
an efficient battle-ship for the high seas. Al- 
though some of the early monitors, the Mian- 
tonomoh and Monadnock, made long sea 
Voyages, the type is essentially for harbor 
defense, and was so intended. Indeed, the 
Monitor was called ‘a floating battery.’’ 

Notwithstanding the obsolescence of this type, 
it has left a lasting effect on naval construction 








at the little tailor’s, and that evening she 
announced herself as Assistant Professor Early 
—if you please—to the group of two at the 
fireside. 

**My little girl!’’ said the doctor; and that 
was all, but his arm reached out and drew her 
close to him. 

“Dear, dear!’’ said Mrs. Early. ‘‘I knew 
the stock well enough to feel sure that you 
would get tired of parties after a while, but I 
didn’t think it would come so soon—and you 
seemed to enjoy it so much at Mrs. Latimer’s 
just day before yesterday.’’ 

“‘So I did, but it made me realize that I had | 
had enough,’’ said Rose. 





in two respects. Low free-board, with the con- 
sequent reduction of the target offered, was 
proved so desirable that this element is always 
maintained as far as possible. Indeed, some 
of our officers who served on the early monitors 
and later on the battle-ships of the Oregon 
class, referred to the ships as only enlarged 
monitors. 

The revolving turret, which was the vital 
feature of the Monitor, is also the vital feature 
of the modern battle-ship. For twenty years 
the heaviest guns have been in turrets, and 
now, with the ‘‘all-big-gun, one-caliber’’ ship, 
all the guns are in turrets, so that the Dread- 
nought type of battle-ship, the latest thing-in 
naval architecture, is only an enlarged and 
glorified monitor, having ten twelve-inch rifled 
guns in five turrets, while the later Civil War 
monitors had four eleven-inch smooth bores in 
two turrets. 


The ‘‘ Tin - Clads.”’ 


HE success of the Monitor led to the 
i natural desire to use armored vessels 

wherever possible, and this brought out 
on our Western rivers during the Civil War 
some freaks known as “tin-clads,’’ on account 
of the very thin plating of iron. 

In the day of low-powered smooth - bore 
artillery, these vessels proved useful. Against 
the high-powered, rifled ordnance of to-day, 
they would be merely a trap for their crews. 
It is worth noting, however, that in the 
Wolseley campaign in Egypt (1883), where his 
enemy had no artillery, light-draft gunboats, 
which were really ‘‘tin-clads,’’ were used on 
the Nile; and even to-day a few such boats are 
built for river service in savage countries. 

The influence of environment is here very 
clear. In civilized countries, to resist modern 
ordnance would require heavier armor than 
such shallow boats could carry; hence they are 
not used, but where a thin steel plate, of 
modern make, can resist rifle-bullets, and this 
is the only attack to be resisted, they are still 
useful. 

Human nature is astonishingly constant from 
age to age, and although the actual weapons 
used are improved so much that we sometimes 
fail to trace the descent, yet the principles of 
warfare seem, in many ways, constant. We 
know that the battering-ram as a weapon is 
very ancient, and the sea warriors evidently 
soon learned that the ram principle as applied 
to ships was a valuable one. A blow from the 
whole ship as a projectile was evidently the 
most severe that could be inflicted. 

The ancient Greek war-vessel, the trireme, 
was, as far back as the Peloponnesian War 
(fifth century B.c.), an excellent example of 
naval architecture, and ramming was a recog- 
nized feature of naval fights. Contrary to | 
modern ideas, however, the ramming was not 
done with the bow, but by heavy timbers, near 
the bow, extending beyond the side. 

It is to be noted that ramming implies great 
ease of manceuvering, which was possible in 
small vessels propelled by oars, like the trireme. 
Manifestly it is impracticable with sailing 
vessels, so that there was an interval of many 
centuries, while the sailing vessel was domi- 
nant, when we do not hear of ramming. 

When the application of steam gave perfect 
control of movement, we again find ramming 
used; but it is to be noted that it requires 
unusual nerve in a commander to resort to it. 
His first movement subjects him to a raking 
fire, and his opponent naturally manceuvers 
to ram also. It is then a question of very clever 
seamanship as to which actually delivers the 
blow, for the ship which receives the crushing 
blow from the other’s bow is invariably mor- 
tally wounded, if not sunk. 

During our Civil War the Confederates built 
several rams, including the Merrimac; but few 
of them did any damage, and one, at least, the 
Albemarle, was actually rammed by a vessel 
not intended for such service. 

A few vessels have been built in recent years 
to be used only as rams, the Polyphemus, in 
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own. They were very low free-board ships of 
spindle shape, the bow being especially strength- 
ened. No opportunity has ever come to test 
them, but most naval men believe they are 
wrong in principle, as they are too small and 
too slow to be of real use. Like most other 
naval freaks, they are due to the erithusiasm 
of some good man, who insists, until one vessel 
is built to try out his theory. 


“Ram Bows.”’ 


ELIEF in the possibilities of ramming is 
B far from dead, however, and until very 

recently a great many ships were built 
with so-called ‘‘ram bows,’’ which were a 
sort of spur extending beyond the natural line 
of the bow. 

Many naval men have always considered this 
form a mistake, and the accidental ramming 
by merchantmen has shown that such a pro- 
jecting spur is not necessary. A recent case 
(1908) was the collision of the St. Paul of the 
American line with the British armored cruiser 
Gladiator. The blow struck amidships, but 
in spite of the armor the Gladiator was so 
badly damaged that she sank in a few minutes. 
The bow of the St. Paul was of course twisted 
and torn, but she was in no danger. 

The Dunderberg, built for our navy just at 
the close of the Civil War, but sold to France 
and called the Rochambeau, was an extreme 
case of ram. She had a snout extending, under 
water, some fifty feet beyond the normal bow, 
as seen above water. Besides this, she was 
somewhat like the Merrimac, but much faster. 
She was long held up as a horrible example by 
British naval architects. 

The greatest freaks of all are probably the 
Russian structures known as Popoffkas, after 
the admiral who devised them. They are nearly 
circular in shape, of very shallow draft, and 
intended for coast defense. About their only 
merit is that, as the circle is the shortest line 
enclosing a given area, less armor is required 
for a given displacement. Only two were built, 
one being one hundred and one feet in diam- 
eter, and the other one hundred and twenty- 
one. 

One does not need to be an expert to see that 
any but very moderate speeds are impossible 
with such a hull, and even then they will require 
excessive horse-powers. Indeed, they are not 
really ships at all, but self-propelling, floating 
citadels. They were built in the seventies of the 
last century. No other country has ever thought 
of copying this design, which has generally 
been considered a marine nightmare. 

The Russians themselves, however, tried a 
modification shortly afterward in the Livradia, 
which was to be the imperial yacht. This 
consisted of a habitable structure built on a 
turbot-shaped body of light draft, two hundred 
and sixty-six feet long by one hundred and 
fifty-three feet wide, and forty-four hundred 
tons’ displacement. This vessel was given a 
speed trial, and made fifteen and seventy-seven 
hundredths knots on over twelve thousand 
horse-power. In an ordinary model of this 
size, such a power should give about twenty- 
one knots. It is said that the expectation was 
that a hull of this form would do away with 
all rolling and pitching, but apparently this 
was not realized, as there is no record that she 
was ever used to any extent. 

Many freaks and freakish details arise from 
the very few chances for real test of the essen- 
tially warlike features. Battleships are too 
expensive to be subjected to experimental tests 
which are in all respects like actual warfare; 
although occasional tests, like those last year 
with our monitors Arkansas and Florida, 
are made, where several shots are fired or a 
torpedo exploded so as to open up the 
bottom. 

As a consequence, careful naval students ex- 
amine all the details of naval battles they can 
get, and base their conclusions upon them. 
Thus the destruction of the wooden Union 
ships by the Merrimac, and her duel with the 
Monitor, proved conclusively that the day of 
unarmored ships was absolutely over. The 
Battle of Tsushima, the greatest fight between 
armored vessels in the world’s history, showed 
the vast importance of rapidity of fire and of the 
kind of powder used as bursting charge for the 
projectiles. 

The duel between guns and armor has had a 
great effect at times. When armor was ahead, 
the tendency was to put it everywhere. When 
the gun seemed supreme, some were for actu- 
ally abolishing armor entirely, on the theory 
of offering the least possible resistance to pro- 
jectiles, and letting them go through before 
exploding. 


Cork- Lined Battle - Ships. 


NE very remarkable instance of this theory 
@ was in the case of the great Italian battle- 

ships, Italia and Lepanto, which, when 
laid down, about 1877, were the largest war- 
vessels ever designed — thirteen thousand five 
hundred tons. There was no water-line armor 
at all, dependence being placed, for flotation in 
case of damage, upon minute subdivision into 
cells filled with cork. Something of the same 
sort, but to a much less extent, had been done 
in the British ship, Inflezible. 





the British navy, and the Katahdin in our 


There was an armored deck over magazines 





and machinery, and the guns were in armored 
casemates. ‘The omission of belt armor was all 
the more remarkable, as these ships were to 
carry four sixteen-inch one-hundred-ton guns, 
so that they were intended for the heaviest 
kind of fighting. It is almost needless to say 
that this freak feature has been abandoned, and 
the recent discussion of the position of the 
armor belt in our ships has shown how vital 
it is now considered. 

Nations display many of the same foibles 
and weaknesses as individuals, and this has 
led, in naval affairs, to what can hardly be 
considered as other than freaks. Just as the 
man of moderate means tries to copy his rich 
neighbor, although it be on an inferior scale, 
the little nations with a seacoast—and restricted 
means—have tried to have a little navy. When 
armored ships and big guns are the fashion they 
must have them, too, but as the cost of the big 
ships is too great, they must resort to make- 
shifts. 


‘* All- Big-Gun’”’ Boats. 


plans that are, indeed, of the highest skill, but 

the result is as distinctly inferior to the real 
thing as a boy is toa man. If one reads the 
navy list of any of the small maritime countries, 
Denmark, Greece, Holland, Sweden, and com- 
pares the size of the armored ships with those 
of the big nations, he will see the point at once. 
The simple truth is that to have big guns, 
heavy armor, high speed and steaming endur- 
ance, there must be great size. It is very 
costly, but there is no other way. 

One case may be mentioned, however, as it 
is as extreme a case of ‘‘freak’’ as the Popoff- 
kas; these are the Chinese ‘‘all - big - gun’’ 
boats, but there is only one gun. These 
little boats were built in England between 1876 
and 1879 by Armstrong, and are of four hun- 


[i such cases, the clever designer will make 


dred tons’ displacement. There were eight 
in all. Each carried one big gun, the sizes 


varying from twenty-six to thirty-eight tons. 
At the time, these were the most powerful guns 
afloat. The boats were expected to make ten 
knots. 

As a piece of pure engineering it was an 
extremely clever job, but from the point of 
view of real utility it was a farce. Of course, 
they were only for harbor defense, but they 
would probably have been most useful if hauled 
up on the beach, where, at least, there would 
have been a steady gun platform. This is one 
of the striking cases of the wonderful deeds 
that are perpetrated in the name of coast 
defense. 

One of the latest of our own freaks was the 
“‘dynamiter,’’ Vesuvius. This was an earnest 
effort by a highly capable ordnance engineer to 
secure the very destructive effects of projectiles 
filled with dynamite. Up to the time she was 
built, 1888, it had been impossible to use dyna- 
mite shells in ordinary guns, as the shock 
of the gun explosion was almost sure to explode 
the dynamite. So the plan was developed of 
firing five-hundred-pound cans of dynamite by 
compressed air, really a development of the 
boy’s toy gun. The projectiles could be thrown 
in this way, but the range was very limited, 
about a mile. 

The Vesuvius as a ship was excellent, but 
her three dynamite tubes never amounted to 
much. She was used during the blockade at 
Santiago, and for a time used to fire a few shells 
every night. They tore up the ground, but the 
Spaniards hunted their holes and no lives were 
lost. Of course, with such a limited range, there 
was no field for such guns. A vessel with 
ordinary guns could keep out of range of the 
‘‘dynamiter’’ and hammer her to pieces. Since 
that time a safe method has been found for 
using high explosives as a bursting charge, and 
the dynamite tubes have been removed. 


An Incident of the Spanish War. 


other features, the list of freaks would be 

endless, but I will tell of an amusing instance 
during our war with Spain to show how we 
are driven to do things under pressure that 
we would consider absurd at other times. 

The close of the Civil War left us a lot of 
monitors which became more and more obsolete 
every year. They were very slow, about six 
knots, had laminated armor and smooth-bore 
guns—but they were carried on the navy list. 
In spite of moderate care they deteriorated 
until, on several, it would have been unsafe 
to raise steam on the boilers. In my annual 
reports I called attention to the fact that 
they should either be sold or else made fit to 
move. 

When the Maine was blown up and war 
seemed almost certain, I began my plans for 
quick work, as I felt sure we would be called 
upon to put them in service with very little time 
to do it. 

When they were built, the boilers and engines 
were first put in place, and then the armored 
deck laid over them. It was out of the question 
to take thisup. Only one thing could be done— 
adopt a type of boiler which could be handled in 
small sections ; cut up the old boilers and pass 
the pieces out through the smoke-stack ; pass the 
new sections down the pipe, and erect them 


I’ we went into details of machinery and 





in place. We adopted a standard boiler of the 
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land type as the one that could be installed | 
quickest. 

The demand did come, when Cervera’s fleet | 
started westward, and there were rush orders | 
to have the three monitors under steam. It is | 
greatly to the credit of the boiler manufacturers 
that they completed their work in thirty days | 
from receiving the order. The vessels were | 


tried under steam and made the best speed in 
The money and effort were | 


their history. 





wasted, of course, but the pressure on the Navy 
Department by the voast cities for protection 
was too great to be resisted. 

Can we consider the possibility of freaks as 
entirely past? He would be a bold man who 
should say yes. Some things in connection 
with battle-ship design seem settled beyond 
further discussion, but some radical invention 
may come to upset all our ideas, and then more 
freaks would certainly appear. 











his head now and then. When at last 

the heaving shoulders had grown a little 
quieter, she said, ‘‘And now that it’s all over 
and you’re safe home, let’s hear how it hap- 
pened. ’’ 

It came brokenly, Lew’s face being buried 
on his crossed arms. 

‘*T guess my standing being so low got the 
faculty down on me from the beginning. I 
was put on probation at Thanksgiving. 

“ And after Christmas—well, it’s pretty hard 
to keep up when the other fellows have 
all the cash, and a tailor in town sent in 
complaints. ’’ 

‘*Are the debts paid, Lew ?’’ 

‘‘No—and then a lot of us got gay with two 
policemen at a minstrel show—and we were 
shut up for the night. That was too much for 
the faculty, and they pitched me out. So I’ve 
come back. I thought if you wouldn’t have 
me, I couldn’t be much worse off, anyway.”’ 

‘But you knew I’d have you, Lew.”’ 

He sat up, looking at her with eyes very 
wide and very tired. ‘ ‘Will 


(jis head ‘now a let the boy sob, patting 





you, grandmother, honest ?’’ DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


She held out her arms. 

After a little her gaze fol- 
lowed Lew’s across the 
orchard to grandfather, 
plowing. 

‘‘And telling him comes 
next !’’ he muttered. 

‘*Yes,’? answered grand- 
mother. ‘‘Oh, I wish—no, 
let’s have that over quick ; 
run and tell him now, 
Lew.”’ 

Lew waited motionless by 
the orchard bars while the 
mules came nearer, nearer. 
The plow stopped; grand- 
father pushed back his straw 
hat from a face twinkling 
and beaming. ‘‘Well, it is 
yourself, after all—kind of 
peaked-looking, but not 
much of a ghost, I reckon.’’ 

Lew leaped the fence, 
and stood looking into his 
grandfather’s face. 

“Grandfather, don’t you 
guess why I’ve come?’’ 

The wise old eyes twin- 
kled moreand more. ‘‘Well, 
now, is it so queer you 
should come? Maybe you 
got a little tired of college 
and wanted to sniff spring 
on the old place.’’ 

‘**College got tired of me— 
I was expelled !’” 

“What! Have you told— 
her ?”’ 

“Ves, °° 

‘Did she take on?’”’ 

“No, that’s the worst of it ; 
I wish she would take on.’’ 

“She won’t.’? Grandfather’s gaze rested on 
Lew in sharp penetration, as he continued: 
‘*Worst messes I ever got into, she never took 
on. You see, she’s the same way with you. 
1 know how you feel—getting into trouble and 
coming back to tell her—but you had to come, 
didn’t you?’’ 

‘*Yes, I had to come,’’ said Lewis. 

“A drawing kind of woman, your grand- 
mother,’’ meditated grandfather. 

‘‘Grandfather,’’ said Lewis, ‘‘I’ve always 
thought a lot about the farm, you know, ever 
since I was small—and father —’’ He stopped 
short. ‘‘Did you ever think of turning most 
of it into berries and chickens, and selling to 
the summer people and in Mapleton? I think 
it would work.’’ 

‘‘Maybe,’’ said grandfather, not very hope- 
fully. 

‘*And I could fix up some hot frames on the 
side of the gully for early violets, and we could | 
send arbutus down to Philadelphia.’’ | 

“Got your schemes, too, haven’t you??? said | 
grandfather, smiling. 

Lew flushed. ‘‘I’m going to make this farm 
pay !’’ he said. 

His grandfather laid his hands on the boy’s 
shoulders. ‘‘I’ve been jealous sometimes of | 
the men down in the valley, with boys growing 
up to pass the name and the places on to. Men 
feel that way about sons, Lew, when they get 
to be old. I reckon you’re needed here; you 





think about that while you take a turn at the 
plow—nothing like plowing to make a man feel 
better, no matter what’s gone wrong; the earth 
always smells good and the mules don’t find 
fault.’’ 

Dinner was worthy the prodigal’s return, 
and the prodigal was standing straighter by 
afternoon, too. He followed grandmother 
round, asking questions about the others. 
Three of them were at school; ‘‘Dumpling’’ 
had begged a holiday to go to The Mountain 
with Uncle Jud. At last Lew decided to drive 
down in the old buggy and meet the Mapleton 
students at the station. 

They spied him from the car window before 
they got off the car—Miriam, Milton and Netta. 
Lew held out his hand to his sister; it was five 
months since he had seen her. Miriam drew 
back. 

‘“‘Why are you here, Lew? Why?’ cried 
Miriam. 

“You won’t shake hands with me until you 
find that out?’’ 

‘‘Something wrong has happened—oh, I 





“WE ARE VERY, VERY GLAD TO SEE YOU.” 


know it!’’ Miriam’s voice rang out accusingly. 
Lewis turned from his sister to Netta. 

“‘Netta, I have been expelled from college,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Will you shake hands? Will you 
let me walk home with you?’’ 

A smile flashed to her lips. 
Lew,”’’ she said. 

Lew set off across the fields with her. The 
others stood a moment without moving, then 
crossed to the other side of the station, where 
Milton untied Billy, silently helped Miriam 
into the buggy, and mounted beside her for the 
drive home. 

**How could he, Milton? How could he?’’ 
moaned Miriam. 

Milton flipped the reins on Billy’s back, 
looking straight ahead, not answering. 

The house was silent as they drew up at the 
hitching-post. Milton leaped over the wheel 
and came round to help Miriam down. His 
freckled face smiled up at her. ‘*Remember,’’ 
he said, ‘I’m here, all right, whenever you 
feel like having a good bust-out to some 
one. ’? 

A nervous frown knotted Miriam’s forehead. 
“Don’t say bust-out,’’ she reproved. 

A shadow fell across Milton’s face. ‘ ‘Fix up 
the words to suit yourself,’’? he said. ‘The 
idea’s the same—and I mean it, too.’’ 

Miriam’s voice rang through the silent house: 
“Grandmother! Grandmother !’’ 


“Yes, of course, 


She heard a faint reply, “Up here, deary, | 








up here!’? Miriam ran up-stairs and pushed 
open the door of her grandmother’s room. 
Very tiny and bright-eyed she looked, there 
on the big four-poster. 

‘‘Why, grandmother, are you sick ?’’ 

“No, indeed—just an old body’s afternoon 
nap.’”’ 

**You look pale.’’ 

“T look lazy! And I don’t look much like 
that spring housecleaning I’ve been lying here 
thinking about, instead of being up and jump- 
ing around and doing it. I don’t know what’s 
made me put it off so long.’’ 

‘* Couldn’t you do it on Saturdays, when 
we’re at home and could help, Milton and I— 
the children, too?’’ 

Grandmother looked at her in wistful relief. 
‘Tt would make it easier, but it would take 
your time, and you’re busy, with the speech 
and all. And how has the day, gone, dear?’’ 
she asked. 

Miriam sank into a chair by the bed, and 
took off her hat, pushing her hatpins back 
and forth through her skirt. 

“We saw Lew,’’ she answered at last, ‘‘at 
the station.’’ 

‘*And what happened, Miriam ?’’ 

‘*He said he’d been expelled. He went off 
with Netta. Milton and I drove home.’’ 

“*Ts that all?”’ 

**Ves,”? 

Miriam looked away. 
very bad? Did he tell you all about it? 
did—did he—spend much money ?’’ 

‘*He spoke of debts. I haven’t found out 
yet how much.’’ 

‘*And it was your money. He had no right. 
And I don’t suppose the rest of us can make 
up in any way for Lewis’s going wrong. If 
we could! O grandmother, if I could win the 
scholarship, that would be something you could 
be proud of, wouldn’t it? I must win it now!’’ 
But the light faded quickly from Miriam’s 
eyes. ‘‘Grandmother, can you forgive him?’’ 

‘““O my dear, I haven’t 
time not to forgive him!’’ 

‘*Then I guess I’ll have 
to try, too.’’ 

Grandmother stretched out 
her hand upon the gay 
patchwork quilt. Miriam 
touched it, and finding it 
cold, warmed itin hers. “It 
seems to me we’ve brought 
you a good deal of trouble, 
grandmother,’’ she said, 
‘“‘and I’m sorry about it. 
You lie stillnow. I’m going 
to get supper while Milton 
milks. I’ll call you when 
it’s ready.”’ 

Grandmother thought it 
prudent to steal down-stairs 
before she was summoned. 
She sat in her big rocking- 
chair and offered a few 
timely hints about the 
supper-getting, an affair into! 
which Miriam had thrown 
much nervous energy. She 
had burned her hand on the 
oven door; she never could 
remember where the jam 
was kept, and she had 
broken one of the best tum- 
blers. She was visibly re- 
lieved when grandmother 
appeared. 

Soon Uncle Jud drove 
up with Dumpling. Dump- 
ling’s words tumbled forth 
in a breathless flood : 

‘‘Miriam! Miriam! What 
do you suppose has hap- 
pened? Who do you suppose 
is at The Mountain? Got 
the prettiest cottage there 
and going to stay through 
June? Mrs. Estes and the three girls! I 
heard some one say, ‘There’s a little girl on 
the back porch ; let’s go and talk to her.’ And 
just when the cook was tasting a radish, 
Susanne came out, and Moira and Phebe behind 
her, and Susanne just shrieked, ‘Why, it’s 
Dumpling Dorrel!’ and we both pretty nearly 
fell over backward, and then we fell forward 
on each other’s necks! 

‘*And then the other two hugged me, and 
all three fairly screamed, ‘Mother! Mother! 
Here’s Dumpling Dorrel!’? and Mrs. Estes 
came hurrying out, and she kissed me, too, 
and she said, ‘But, my child, my child, 
where did you come from? And what in 
the world are you doing selling radishes at 
my back door?’ And I explained as fast as 
I could how we’d all come home to live, and I 
showed them Morning-top down the valley, 
and told them I had an uncle out on the market- 
wagon, and then we all went round in front, 
and I introduced them to Uncle Jud and to 
Sally, and Uncle Jud likes them all awfully, 
don’t you, Uncle Jud? And he says I can ask 
Susanne to ride on the market-wagon with us 
the next time we go to The Mountain. 

‘‘And what do you think of all this for news, 
Miriam Dorrel?’’ 

“I think it’s the most dreadful thing that 
ever happened! I wonder what else is going 
to happen to us to-day ?”’ 

‘What a way of taking it!’’ cried Dumpling. 


‘*Grandmother, was it 
And 


“Grandmother, I can have Susanne here, can’t 
I? They’re all wild to come, I’m sure, if 
you’ll just invite ’em.’’ 

‘Certainly, dear, all your friends are wel- 
come. We’ll get the housecleaning done, and 
have the house all spick and span and put on 
our best bibs and tuckers, and give them chicken 
and waffles for supper.’’ 

‘‘Grandmother, it’s impossible, ’’ said Miriam. 

“‘T’d like to know why!’’ cried Dumpling. 

‘“‘Because Mrs. Estes never saw anything 
like this or visited any house like this. Why, 
she has millions! And she knows the finest 
people everywhere and visits them. Aunt 
Eleanor thinks her the very grandest person of 
all her acquaintance. To have Mrs. Estes see 
us here!’? 

But Mrs. Estes did see them there, and 
under circumstances which seemed arranged for 
Miriam’s especial confusion. 

The Saturday housecleaning had proved a 
fortunate solution of one of grandmother’s diffi- 
culties. Slowly they had worked their weekly 
way down from the attic, through the up-stairs 
rooms, until one Saturday in the middle of June 
found them arrived at the parlor and the hall. 

The day had been a busy one, and at four 
o’clock they were all still hard at work. Dis- 
orderly enough the usually neat house front 
looked, chairs, tables, rugs piled on the porch, 
dust-cloths and scrubbing-brushes tossed on the 
steps. Dumpling was squatted at one end of 
the piazza, cleaning andirons. Her braids were 
piled on top of her head, her arms were bare to 
the shoulder, and she was very hot. She had 
been working on the andirons for two hours, and 
they would be done in time, and clean, but not 
so Dumpling, for she was smeared with brass 
polish from tip to toe. 

In fact, they all looked somewhat the worse 
for the day’s work, and were costumed in 
bizarre fashion. Milton and Lew wore over- 
alls, grandmother’s skirts were kilted up, and 
Miriam was pinafored from head to heel, 
and had a bandanna of her grandfather’s 
knotted about her head. Her back ached and 
her head, and her hands were painful, too, one 
with a torn nail, the other with a jagged scratch 
from knuckle to wrist. 

Then at the gate appeared four strangers, a 
lady and three girls. They were dressed for 
motoring, shimmering veils about their hats, 
soft silk coats covering thin linen dresses. 

The lady put her hand on the gate-latch, and 
smiled. 

Miriam could not move. She looked at Mil- 
ton, at grandmother—Milton never so ungainly, 
grandmother never so fantastic, so cruelly plain 
and old. Grandmother dropped her cloth and 
came forward. The lady said, ‘‘This is Doctor 
Dorrel’s mother ?”’ 

‘*Yes, and I can guess that this is Mrs. Estes. 
We are very, very glad to see you.”’ 

‘* And these are my three girls, Mrs. Dorrel,’’ 
said the visitor, introducing slim, fair, sixteen- 
year-old Moira, and the straight, brown Phebe, 
and little twelve-year-old Susanne. 

‘‘Dumpling, some fresh water from the spring 
—hurry, dear; and Milton, bring some chairs, 
please,’’ said grandmother. ‘I’m sure you 
must be thirsty. It is a hot and dusty climb 
up to Morning-top, even in an automobile.’’ 

‘It is a long climb, to be sure, but Morning- 
top is worth climbing to see. How beautiful 
it is here!’’ 

The welcome and the introductions took place 
so swiftly that Lewis and Miriam still remained 
to be spoken to. Lewis was the first of the two 
to come forward, then Miriam, flushing scarlet 
and stammering, ‘‘I’m sorry you have found 
us this way. The place looks simply awful, 
and so do we. But we are housecleaning. ’’ 

Mrs. Estes turned in quick apology to grand- 
mother: ‘‘I hope we haven’t interrupted you 
very seriously, Mrs. Dorrel?’’ 

“Oh, no, no! The housecleaning is glad to 
*be interrupted, and we are glad to sit down. 
Now that you have come, you will stay with 
us a little while, surely. People always stay 
to supper when they come to Morning-top.’’ 

“Oh, it would be an imposition, I feel, four 
of us and unexpectedly.’”” Mrs. Estes saw 
Miriam’s face, horrified at her grandmother’s 
audacity. ‘‘But,’’ she added, ‘‘well, I know 
we shouldn’t when you’re so busy—but 1’d 
just love to stay !’’ 

Jamie was spending the day with the little 
Hydes. Miriam thought she could run across 
the fields and intercept him at the chestnut-tree, 
smuggle him into the house, brush his hair, and 
squeeze him into his last year’s blouse suit. 

But it was too late, for he now came up the 
hill from the spring, assisting.Dumpling with 
the dripping water-pail. The children trudged 
on up to the porch step, and which of the two 
was dirtier, it would have been hard to say. 
Jamie’s sturdy bare legs were scratched, and 
both legs and overalls were caked with mud. 
And his hair! His beautiful silky mop! Not 
a vestige of it remained. 

Caleb Hyde had devoted the afternoon to 
clipping the heads of his little sunburned boys, 
and Jamie had begged to be included in the 
general shearing. His bare poll was very 
comical, his brown eyes looking forth very big 
and bright, and his smile was beaming. 

‘*Jamie, what have you been doing?’’ cried 
Miriam. 





Jamie regarded Mrs. Estes with radiant 
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delight, and answered, without turning his head 
from her, ‘‘Catching frogs to learn to be a 
doctor with !’’ 

Sudden tears dimmed Mrs. Estes’ keen eyes. 
She drew the little lad close, and smoothed the 
shorn head with her gloved hand, looking over 
to grandmother. 

**He is so like his father,’’ Mrs. Estes said, 
‘‘and his father was our doctor when my hus- 
band died ten years ago, in Denver.’”’ She 
paused a moment, then added simply, ‘‘And 
that is why I had to come to see you.’’ 

She and grandmother looked into each other’s 
faces in full understanding. 

Now certain sounds at the back of the house, 
the clatter of a tin basin and the turning of a 
roller-towel, announced that grandfather had 
come in and was making his evening toilet. 
Grandmother went into the house to bring him 
out. He stood smiling vaguely, tired with the 
day’s work, and bewildered at the sight of the 
strangers. Grandmother touched hisarm. “It 
is a lady who knew James in Denver, Daniel,’’ 
she said. 

The light leaped to grandfather’s eyes. ‘‘Our 
boy James—you knew him? He was a good 
doctor, wasn’t he, James?’’ 

‘*He was the best doctor that I ever knew, 
the noblest, the most helpful !’’ 

Grandfather’s eyes blinked with happy tears, 
his lips worked. ‘‘That would be James,’’ he 
said. 

Grandmother pressed into service the Sunday 
dinner, set away in the spring-house, and the 
Saturday baking, which she had somehow 
managed to carry through in spite of the house- 
cleaning. 

From her seat at grandfather’s right, Mrs. 
Estes watched her seated there behind the heir- 
loom tea-service, egg-shell china with faded 
bands of gold. Milton sat next to grandmother, 
and his face within the last months had grown 
so alert with the eager young intellect behind 
it that few people could have passed it unar- 
rested. Besides, Mrs. Estes had heard of Mil- 
ton Sprade not alone from Dumpling. Right 
across the table from Mrs. Estes, Miriam’s 


face showed her flushed embarrassment. She | 


had made a special toilet for supper. The 


shabby blue silk had again appeared and her | 


hair had been hastily puffed. Mrs. Estes said 
to grandmother : 

“Oh, please may I be allowed to say how | 
good everything tastes? What a chance for a 
girl to learn Pennsylvania cooking! I always 
regret that my girls learn cooking only in 
schools. Miriam, which of these delicious 
things is your work ?”’ 

Blushing still more, Miriam stammered, ‘‘I 
didn’t make any of them. I haven’t learned to 
cook very well. Grandmother and Milton got 
supper; I—I was changing my dress.’’ 

“I’m learning to cook!’’? piped Dumpling, 
proudly. 


‘Dumpling has more time than Miriam,’ ex- | 


plained grandmother. ‘‘Our Mapleton scholars 
do not have much time at home.’’ 

‘‘Miriam and Milton attend the academy, do 
they not?’’ 

‘“*Yes. Have you visited our Mapleton 
Academy ?’” 

‘Yes, but not this year. Mr. Dorrel is an 
old friend of ours. We met him one summer in 
a tiny Swiss hotel. The name and the resem- 
blance were an introduction in themselves—the 
resemblance to Doctor Dorrel.’’ 

‘‘They were more like brothers than cousins, ’’ 
said grandfather, ‘‘from the time they were 
knee-high, but James was always the quiet 
one.’’ 

But grandmother turned the conversation 
from James, saying, ‘‘And John told you 
about the academy, perhaps? Even away off 
there John would still be thinking about his 
school.’’ 

“Yes, we have had many long talks about 
the school. It is very natural, since I am very 
much interested in educational matters. Ever 
since I have had three daughters to bring up I 
have been especially interested in the education 
of girls—not that I am indifferent to the educa- 
tion of boys, but they seem to me better able to 
look after themselves. That is also Mr. Dorrel’s 
opinion. ’’ 

In a flash Milton had identified one whom 
John Dorrel had once described to his scholars 
as ‘‘a lady who prefers to be to you unknown.’”’ 

‘We are coming to commencement,’’ Mrs. 
Estes continued, ‘‘and I hope to bring with us 
some of our friends from The Mountain, one, 


especially, in whom I am trying to create an | 


interest in Mapleton Academy, Judge Leftwich. 


I have talked my hobbies to him so steadily | 
that I have almost brought iim to the point of | 
promising a new library to the academy if he | 


is pleased with the progress of Mr. Dorrel’s 

pupils as exhibited on commencement night. ’’ 
“‘O Milton, do you hear that ?’’ cried Miriam. 
**Yes ” 


‘We'll show Judge Leftwich what we can | 
‘*We’re proud folks in | 


do!’ said grandfather. 
Dorrel Valley, and we think we know a trick 
or two about bringing up youngsters. We sent 
John Dorrel and our James out into the world, 
and one of these days we’ll send Milt and 
Jamie; but Lew’s one of our boys the valley 
and Morning-top can’t spare. Not such a bad 
lot of boys, for country boys, do you think, 
ma’am ??? 

“Not such a bad lot,’’ answered Mrs. Estes; 


seen the reason why,’’ and her eyes rested on 
grandmother. 
After supper the two women drew apart. 


—him, their father—but I have not talked, and 
perhaps you did not wish me to.’’ 
““No,’? answered grandmother, standing 
set light, ‘‘I did not wish it, but I understood 
why you had come, and I was very glad.’’ 
‘‘He helped me,’’ said the other, ‘‘when I 
thought I could not bear it.’’ 
**Yes,’’ said his mother, “James would.’’ 





Y older brother, Clin- 
M ton, was caretaker at 
the Lispar mine, on one of the 
| new branch lines of the Canadian Pacific 
| Railway, among the mountains of Brit- 
ish Columbia. He went there first in 
1905, as an engineer, and after 
mine work stopped in the spring 
of 1907, he continued on in order 
to look after the mining machin- 
ery, still unremoved from the 
sheds, the expectation being that 
operations would be resumed be- 
fore very long. 

In May he wrote home, offering 
very generously to pay my ex- 
penses out and back, for a two 
months’ visit. He himself wished 
to go to Vancouver for a fortnight, 
and also to make a flying trip 
home. 

‘This is just the place for you 
to hunt with your camera,’’ he 
wrote. ‘‘You can take all the 
photographs you want to. There 
are white goats up the mountain, 
as well as elk and plenty of bears 
| —if you can get them to stand still 
long enough to have their pictures 
'taken. And there is really noth- 
| ing todo in the way of work. You 

will have only to hang round and 
| keep an eye to things when I am 
away.”’ 

My family consented to my go- 
ing. They wished to see Clinton; 
he had been away from home five 
years; and from what he wrote 
they thought the place was safe 
for me. There was a good dry 
shed with strong doors, where I 
was to sleep at night; and just 
across the creek from the mine 
property was the little railway- 
station, where the station agent and 
his wife lived, and where three 





them, and there I was to take my meals. 

It hardly need be said that I was overjoyed 
at the prospect. I had long cherished an ambi- 
tion to hunt big game with a camera, but hith- 
erto there had been no opportunity for me to 
visit any regions where such a thing was possi- 
ble. I got together what I could in the way of 

a photographic outfit, made the journey across | 
the continent,—a very grand one for me,—and | 
reached the little station near the mine late at 
night, on one of the last days of June, 1907. 
It was, as I could see, even by starlight, a 
wild, mountainous region, and the creek was 
brawling hoarsely; but Clinton was at the 
station, we had supper, then crossed over to 
the mine buildings, where we passed the night. 


it necessary to set off for Vancouver by train 
early the following morning. I was, therefore, 
left at the mine with a few hints as to how to 
make my way about. During the week follow- 
ing his departure I climbed the mountainsides in 
all directions and followed the creek banks for 
miles; but so far as ‘‘big game’’ was concerned, 


than a whistling marmot. There were tracks, 
often fresh ones, both of elk and bear; and I 
sometimes heard animals running away; but I 
could not get sight of them, much less a photo- 
graph. 

The section men, rough fellows, soon began 
| hectoring me. A ‘‘tenderfoot’’ youngster from 
the East, with a camera, was very amusing 
|in their eyes. In a laughing way, however, 
the young station agent and his wife sym- 
pathized with my lack of success; it was she, 
indeed, who first told me that silvertips, as 
| they call grizzlies, sometimes came down the 
| ravine of a little creek back of the station, to 
get the refuse food from their table. 
| From the back door of the station kitchen a 
path led along the now nearly dry bed of this 
little creek to a small, low log shed, used for 
storing dynamite when the railway was built. 
They had no pig to eat the waste from the 
table, and to get rid of it and not attract flies, 
Mrs. Pitts carried it off to this old shed and 
put it in a box there. The bears kept the box 
cleared out; they were often heard growling at 
night, but they came there only after dark, 
never by day. 

I concluded that my one chance of getting a 








“and I think,” she added, softly, ‘‘that I have | 


above her bed of mignonette, bathed in the sun- | 






section men boarded. Clinton boarded with | 


Somewhat to my disappointment, Clinton felt | 


‘‘there ever were anything I could do—for those 
he loved—I do not know that there is any- 
thing which might be in my power to do, but | 


Mrs. Estes said, ‘‘I came to talk to you about | if there ever were, you understand how I 


feel ?’? 

Grandmother turned quickly, the sadness on 
her face shot through 
which met full understanding in her guest’s 
eyes, as she whispered: 

‘*There’s a homesick girl over there just 
fidgeting for a little talk alone with you because 
you come from where she came from.’’ 

TO BE OONTINUED. 


FLASH: LIGHTING A GRIZ LLY |e 
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photograph of a grizzly 
lay in a flash-light picture 
at that old hut. I had no electrical 
apparatus for it, such as photographers 
now use, but I had two packages of 
flash-light powder and I set my wits 
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GOING IT BLIND OFF INTO THE WOODS. 


to work to contrive a way in which to use it. 
| Clinton had a shotgun and cartridges at the 
mine, also a number of fish-lines. It occurred 
to me that I might use the gun for exploding 
my flash-light powder; and I arranged it after 
the manner of a spring-gun, for game, in two 
crotched stakes, planted firmly in the ground 
| close: up to the side of the shack, in such a 
position that the muzzle projected a little past 
the corner of it. 

The only thing I could find for a flash-pan, 
to burn my powder in, was an old six-quart tin 
pail. This I placed on its side about seven 
feet from the muzzle, so that the blast from the 
gun would enter it without blowing the flash- 
| light powder away. 


I had two cameras, the larger and better one | 


being of a kind not much used now, having a 
little upright lever instead of a ‘‘button’’ for 
| springing the shutter. 

| This camera I focused on the refuse box 
| twenty feet away, and set firmly in a hole 
| which I had sawed in the slab door of the hut 
| two feet from the ground. 

My idea was to have the grizzlies discharge 


I did not catch a glimpse of anything larger | the gun when they were in front of the camera, 
jen spring the shutter at the same time. To 


| accomplish this, I trained one line from the 
trigger of the gun across the path by which 
|the bears approached the box; and as I knew 
| the gun would recoil when discharged, I at- 
tached another line to the butt of it and carried 


of the camera shutter. 

After a good deal of difficulty I got the con- 
| trivance rigged to suit me, and that night I sat 
up at the back window of the station, to listen 
for developments. 

About half past ten o’clock I heard bears 
growling at the hut; but apparently they 


and through some thick brush at the side of 
the hut. 

The following night I trained my line farther 
round the box, but this time the bears got to 
the food by clambering over some large rocks 
on the other side. 

On the third night I trained two trigger-lines 
round three sides of the hut, and on that night 
those bears actually climbed over the hut to 
reach the box; and after clearing it out as 





‘‘And if,’’ said Mrs. Estes, very humbly, | 


with tender humor, | 


the other end into the hut, through a crack | 
between the logs, and tied it to the little lever 


discovered the line, for the next morning I} 
found their tracks going carefully round it | 


usual, they climbed back and left as they had 
come! Apparently they did not touch any of 
| the lines, or molest the camera or the gun. 

I had to give up my idea. They appeared 
to suspect the line of being dangerous; why I 
cannot say. No one had attempted to trap 
them there before. 

It became clear that my automatic device 
would not answer. I did not altogether like 
the idea of staying in the hut myself with 
grizzlies coming round, but I decided to risk 
it, and to work the flash by hand. I knew, 
of course, that the bears would scent me; 
| but we had been to the hut so frequently 
| that they were accustomed to the human odor 
there. 

As this seemed to be the only way to get a 
I cut some props to strengthen the 
| door on the inside, and on the second night lay 
jin wait in the hut. As the night was very 
dark, I left the shutter of the camera open, 
my plan now being to pull a short line attached 
to the trigger of the gun outside, and to set off 
the flash-light myself when the bears should 
be at the box. 

To make sure that the flash-light would cer- 
tainly be strong enough, I put both packages 
of the powder together in the 
old pail. 

The first night I watched in the 
hut till one o’clock, but no bears 
came round. They came the next 
night, however, and came early. 
As before, the night was pitch- 
dark, and I again left the shutter 
open. I had not been inside the 
hut ten minutes when I heard a 
noise at the back, and then a bear 
climbed over the building. He was 
taking no chances of tripping lines. 
The old roof cracked alarmingly. 
Evidently it was a big bear. I 
was frightened. But I stood still. 
Flight would not help matters. 

The bear took a sniff, growled 
softly once, as if not quite at ease 
in his mind, then began shambling 
down on the side near the box. I 
had my forefinger on the camera, 
and held the trigger-line in the 
other hand. ‘‘Now’s your 
chance,’’ I said to myself. ‘*Keep 
cool—if you can!’’ 

I heard the bear begin champing 
and slavering at the box. But 
before I could quite make up my 
mind to pull the line, I heard 
another bear climbing on the hut, 
and then, close behind him, a 
third. 

I was alarmed now in good 
earnest. There were three griz- 
zlies altogether too near for my 
peace of mind. The one at the 
box began to growl at the two on 
the roof. They growled back, 
and then for a minute or two all 
three made the worst noises I ever heard. They 
not only growled, but bawled. 

Pretty soon one of them started to let himself 
down on the side nearest the box, to get his 
share of the food. It looked as if there was a 
battle coming. I concluded I had better stop 
it, if I could, and gave a yank at the trigger- 
line. 

Blaze! bang! went the gun outside, and 
then all that flash-light powder in the old six- 
quart pail started to burn, and it not only 
burned, but exploded with a report like a 
cannon! 

I heard one bear on the roof jump off; he 
fairly shook the ground, and I heard all three 
of them going it blind off into the woods, crash- 
ing through the brush. 

With that I pulled away my door-props and 
| looked out, but I had scarcely done so when I 
heard a woman scream down toward the station. 
I knew it must be Mrs. Pitts, since she was 
the only woman thereabouts, and I made haste 
along the path to see what had happened to 
her. About half-way back to the station, I 
|}came to where she was standing in the dark 
shadows. 

“i that you?”’ she cried, her voice in a 
tremble. ‘‘Are you hurt?’’ 

‘*Are you hurt?’’ I asked. 

‘*No—I guess not,’’ she said, and then ex- 
plained what had startled her. 

Pitts himself had gone to bed, but his wife 
had remained up, baking cake and washing 
her supper dishes. Hearing the bears making 
such an uproar, she came out to listen. The 
gun and the old tin pail went off as she stood 
there. In his panic one of those bears came 
rushing along the path and brushed against 
her—attually pushed her out of the path! She 
| was not hurt, only startled. The beast had 
| no notion of attacking her; he was bent only 
on escape, dashing away headlong, plumping 
into everything in his way. 

That same night I developed my film, and 
found, to my great joy, that I had got a 
picture, although somewhat hazy, of the bear 
at the box. The accompanying engraving gives 
an idea of how it looked. The two bears on 
the roof were, of course, out of range of the 
camera. 

I watched at the old hut several times after 
that, but as far as I know, none of those bears 











came back to it. 

















THE PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
ft hens salary of the postmaster of a Southern 
town named Prosperity has been reduced 
one hundred dollars. This indicates that 
whether or not trade follows the flag, it does 
not always follow the name. 
ICROSCOPIC examination of a one-dollar 
bill by government experts yielded ninety- 
two million microbes. Think what a ten- or a 
twenty-dollar bill would show! Yet there are 
people who will take these risks! 
|= use of the cable wires to telegraph the 
news that the Crown Prince of Germany 
has got over the toothache, and the subsequent 
display of that important information on the 
pages of American newspapers, ‘‘smacks,’’ as 
the Regent of Siam used to say, “too much of 
sycophancy.’”’ pa 
A MAN who had only twenty-four dollars in 
his possession, and who gave his occupation 
as a poet, was recently refused admission to 
this country by the immigration authorities, on 
the ground that he was likely to become a 
public charge. It is plain that poets who 
desire to be Americans must be born that way. 
RS. Frances Folsom Cleveland, whom the 
whole land loved when she went as a bride 
to the White House, and who has been held in 
no less esteem in her years of motherhood and 
widowhood, is to have a library named in her 
honor at Wells College, New York, where she 
was graduated. She was present last month at 
the ceremony of breaking the sod. 


WENTY or more soldiers stationed at Fort 
Banks, near Boston, recently volunteered for 
inoculation with the new anti-typhoid serum. 
The process consists of three injections on the 
upper arm. The surgeons in charge believe 
that this treatment, which renders the patient 
immune, will, if the public can be induced to 
accept it, in time eradicate typhoid from the 
country. om 
ULY is a favorite month for declaring one’s 
independence. In it occur the anniversaries 
of the American Declaration, the French de- 
struction of the Bastille and the establishment 
of the Dominion of Canada. If tradition and 
the comic papers can be trusted, it is a favorite 
month, too, for declarations of dependence 
made on moonlight nights by young men to 
suitable persons. it 
HE spread of Christianity in the first cen- 
turies was made easy through the use by 
the missionaries of the Roman roads built to 
facilitate the passage of troops from one part of 
the great empire to the other. At the rate at 
which railroads are building in China nowa- 
days, it will not be many years before Christian 
missionaries will find it easy to penetrate to all 
parts of the empire, carrying the Bible with 
them. et 
8 hare medical man who advises people to 
sleep with their heads lower than their 
feet, the correspondent who reports that the 
United States is negotiating for the purchase 
of one of the Azores, the writer who urges that 
the use of capita’ letters be abandoned, the 
man who is trying to fool the potato-bugs by 
growing topless potatoes—these and many 
others of their kind are being heard from; and 
it is in order to remind newspaper readers 
that not everything seen in print during the 
hot months is to be taken too seriously. 


HILE a government committee has been 

trying to find out why the cost of living 
is so high, the government itself is constantly 
demonstrating that in certain conditions it is 
not high. It feeds the army on rations which 
furnish greater variety of food than the average 
working man enjoys, and does it at a cost of 
twenty-two and six-tenths cents a day for three 
square meals. The quality of each article is 
the best obtainable, and the quantity is sufficient 
to keep the men in the best of health. Of course 





of the undergraduate newspaper of an Eastern 
college against™the presence of alumnz mothers 
with their offspring at tree-day exercises. The 
paper wished to know whether the mothers 
‘**should be allowed to bring their obstreperous 


infants to distract their own attention and mar | 


the pleasure of the undergraduate?’’ Solomon 
is authority for there being a time for every- 
thing under the sun, but even he did not con- 
template tree-day exercises, so he has not 


| enlightened us on the proper time to take babies 


| 
} 
| 





| to college. 
* @¢ 


ACTIVITY. 


An angel’s wing would droop 


If long at rest. Selected. 
‘ 


¢ ¢ 


A GREAT LAWSUIT. 


eas are accustomed to speak of 


the Supreme Court of the United States 

as the greatest court in the world. There 
is now in session at The Hague a tribunal 
which bids fair to deprive that court of its 
supremacy, even in the estimation of Ameri- 
cans. 

The Permanent Court of International Arbi- 
tration is now attempting to settle, in accord- 
ance with the principles of justice, the issues 
which the treaty of peace between the colonies 
and the mother country tried to settle at the 
close of the Revolution. A second attempt 
was made in the treaty following the War of 
1812, The real question at issue is to what 
extent are the citizens of the United States 
entitled to the fishing rights in the Newfound- 
land waters which the citizens of the colonies 
enjoyed when the whole northern Atlantic 
coast was British. Many of the documents 
which the court must consider go back toa 
time prior to the independence of the United 
States, and some of them date from the seven- 
teenth century. The peace treaties following 
two wars failed to settle the matter, owing to 
the vagueness of their language. 

Now, nearly a hundred years after the second 
war, the ordinary methods of diplomacy have 
been abandoned, and the two great nations are 
calmly submitting their dispute to a judicial 
tribunal. The successful settlement of the dis- 
pute will be a monument marking the progress 
of peace. 

The men engaged in behalf of Great Britain 
and the United States are noted lawyers, who 
were chosen for their legal ability rather than 
for their knowledge of diplomacy. Their argu- 
ments have thus far been legal arguments 
similar to those which would be addressed to 
the judgment of the men sitting in the United 
States Supreme Court. The presiding officer 
of the court is a professor of the philosophy of 
law in the University of Vienna, and his four 
colleagues are also lawyers of distinction. 

There have been other arbitration courts 
formed to settle momentous issues, but they 
have sought to compromise rather than to 
decree justice. It is significant of the enlight- 
ened sentiment of England and America that it 
desires justice in the Newfoundland fisheries 
ease, whichever nation profits by the outcome. 


TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS. 


ORE than half the members of the class 
M which has just been graduated at one of 
the old-time, long-established New Eng- 
land academies were Chinese boys. Their four 
years’ course completed, they will now enter 
college. The Chinese government sent them to 
this country to be educated, in accordance with 
the decision to devote to that purpose the 
indemnity for injuries by the ‘‘ Boxer’’ troubles, 
which was paid to the United States, and sub- 
sequently returned to China. 

This is one phase of a habit as old as history: 
the habit of travel for education. Its value has 
always been recognized, but until recently insti- 
tutions of learning have left it largely to indi- 
vidual initiative and expense. Now the colleges 
show an increasing tendency to recognize it by 
the establishment of travelling scholarships. 

The greatest individual effort in this direction 
was the establishment of the Rhodes scholar- 
ships at Oxford, by which this country bene- 
fits in common with every important colony 
of Great Britain and with Germany. One of 
the oldest and most famous is the Prix de 
Rome, which gives the fortunate winner the 
opportunity to study art in the Eternal City 
for four years, with an allowance of four thou- 
sand franes a year from the French govern- 
ment. At least one American art museum 
maintains a travelling scholarship, and many 
of the colleges have funds the income of which 
is devoted to giving some worthy and able 
student a year or more abroad. 

There is a kind of narrow patriotism, par- 
ticularly irritating, which deplores this habit. 
‘*America is good enough for us,’’ is its slogan ; 
and in its short-sightedness it would train the 
youth of the country to believe that whatever 


the government buys in large quantities, but | can be found abroad, the United States equals 


that is only a partial explanation. 
ration is a good thing to sige 


H4 VE babies any place at the commencement 
exercises of a woman’s college? This vital 
question was raised last month by the protest 








The army | or surpasses. 


Nothing could be more inimical to real 
| patriotism. There is no nation and no man 
ithat cannot learn something from another. 
Travel broadens and educates. It induces 


and makes possible comparisons, trains the 
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judgment, and above all, teaches modesty, 
charity and the amenities of life. If ever uni- 
versal peace shall come about, it will be due to 
a better understanding of one another by the 
nations. Anything which makes for that end 
is admirable. 

* ¢ 


RIGHT AND WRONG. 


We suffer, endure, and grow strong, 
And our right is born of our wrong. 
Mrs. Bloomfield Moore. 


CHILDHOOD AND TOYS. 
EDAGOGICAL authorities generally 
agree that a child should not have too 
many toys, for multiplying playthings 

means that one, scarcely used, will be quickly 
discarded for a newer attraction, and that the 
possibilities of any single toy will never be 
developed. 

The toy and the child, however, bear another 
relation to each other usually not compre- 
hended, and it is the failure to understand this 
fact that frequently accounts for the boredom 
of many children with their playthings. Just 
as the generation that has been spanked never 
spanks the one which follows, so it is as impos- 
sible for parents to realize that the toys they 
longed for as children and never got are not 
the things their offspring most desire. 

Mrs. A., denied in early youth a doll’s house, 
gives Ada an elaborate one, despite the fact 
that what the child really craves is a paint- 
box and a tricycle. Z., who had vainly wished 
for a loud, resounding drum and other martial 
equipments, carefully chooses them for his boy, 
when a complete tool-chest was the goal of 
Tom’s ambitions. And so it goes. Undoubt- 
edly Ada and Tom will, in their turn, bestow 
the tricycle and tool-chest upon their little sons 
and daughters, who want, quite as their grand- 
parents did, the unattainable doll’s house and 
drum, 

Again, parents, eager for the child’s develop- 
ment, are apt to force toys and games quite 
beyond his comprehension upon him, thus 
robbing some plaything that later would bea 
joy of all possible charm. This is only one 
degree worse than the feeling some mothers 
have for the picturesqueness of certain play- 
things. Freddy may not want to walk down- 
town his arms clasping either an enormous 
red ball or a Teddy-bear, and even if maternal 
judgment yields and allows the boy to drag 
after him a battered, disreputable cart, the 
injured decorative instinct is still there, often 
to return stronger than ever. 

The relation between childhood and toys is 
sacred, and although older people are frequently 
urged to remember when they were little and 
to put themselves in the child’s place, the 
child’s own individuality should, nevertheless, 
be consulted. 

* © 


MUNICIPAL EXPERTS. 

N expert engineer of known ability and 
A exceptional experience was recently called 
from a distance to become superintendent 
of streets in Boston, although he has never 
been a resident of that city. It has been the 
custom in each American city to select the heads 
of all municipal departments from the residents 
of that city. The superintendent of schools has 
been the only notable exception to this rule. 
This custom is based upon the principle of 
**home rule,’’ and also upon the less justifiable 

grounds of political expediency. 

A city is a business corporation created by 
the state, and presumably it numbers among 
its own citizens men qualified to manage all its 
departments and administer all its affairs. But 
too often places where technical training and 
special experience are essential to the best 
results are filled by men whose political activity 
was the main reason for their appointment. 

In such cases the city suffers from poor serv- 
ice and waste of money, and the evil effects of 
the appointments are felt far beyond the border 
of the city itself. Consequently there are those 
who hold that the streets, sewers, police serv- 
ice, fire department, water-supply and finances 
of a city, as well as its schools, should be in 
the charge of experts selected without regard to 
the accident of residence. 

This is the view which prevails in most of 
the countries of Europe, where the system of 
city government is often pointed to as superior 
to the American system. In Germany not even 
the mayor need be a resident of the city of 
which he is the official head. The spirit of 
local home rule, however, is strong in this 
country, and many contend that the adaptabil- 
ity and civie pride of the average American can 
be counted upon to solve this important prob- 
lem. 

* @ 


GOVERNMENTS AND THE CHURCH. 

N Germany, Spain, France and England the 

relation of the state to the Roman Catholic 

Church is under consideration. 

In England, as previously noted on this page, 
it is proposed to amend if not to abolish the 
declaration of the King to the effect that certain 
Roman Catholic doctrines and practises are 
“idolatrous and superstitious.’’ The dread of 
a Catholic monarch has disappeared almost 








completely. The disappearing Protestant sus- 
picion of Rome is characteristic of English- 
speaking countries. 

In France the government is seeking, through 
negotiations with the French bishops, to come 
to some agreement with the Vatican regarding 
the maintenance of Catholic worship and the 
control of church property. All but the extre- 
mists of both sides are hoping that the Pope 
may see his way clear to make easy of adjust- 
ment the difficulties in which the church finds 
itself in France. 

In Spain the present Liberal government has 
decreed that non-Catholic religious societies 
may display their religious insignia outside of 
their meeting-places, and has announced its 
intention to bring the Catholic religious societies 
under the supervision of the state after the 
fashion which caused the religious crisis in 
France. The Vatican has protested, but the 
government does not appear disposed to make 
many concessions. 

In Germany the chancellor protested, in the 
name of the Protestant Reformation, against 
certain passages denunciatory of Luther and 
the Reformation of which he was the leader, in 
a recent papal encyclical in honor of the tercen- 
tenary of the canonization of Carlo Borromeo, 
cardinal of Milan. The Pope, with almost 
unprecedented toleration, took heed to the pro- 
test, and ordered the Catholic bishops in Ger- 
many to refrain from publishing the encyclical 
in their dioceses. 

* ® 


A VERY MODERN LANGUAGE. 


T this season the baseball reporters are in 
their glory. These ingenious word-paint- 
ers and metaphorists have invented and 

delight to use a form of speech which is quite 
beyond those who are not daily followers of the 
national game; an occult and picturesque 
tongue which has so far eluded the lexicog- 
raphers. It must hopelessly confuse the 
unfortunate foreigner who tries to master it. 

Imagine a newly landed Englishman, who 
thinks his native language is spoken here, 
coming across such phrases as these in his 
morning paper: “His umps lost all standing 
with the fans.’? ‘‘Curran, the knuckle-ball 
artist, was chased to the bench.”’ ‘‘On the 
bingle, two red-legs crossed the pan.’’ ‘‘Smith 
was ordered to bunt, but achieved a Texas 
leaguer instead.’’ ‘‘Jones stole, but McKean 
floated to Higgins.’’ ‘‘O’ Brien died trying to 
stretch his swat into a triple; but the balloon 
ascension was already under way.’’ 

What sort of ideas would be conveyed to his 
reeling brain, and how long would he finger 
his dictionary—even if unabridged—before any 
light was shed upon his darkness? Moreover, 
a good many Americans would be put to it to 
furnish a satisfactory translation. 

A certain amount of this sort of thing is 
amusing and picturesque—and inevitable. 
Every science and every art, whether learned 
or sportive, tends to develop its own vocabu- 
lary, unintelligible to the uninitiated. But, 
like other forms of slang, it can be, and gen- 
erally is, overdone. 

There is such a thing as coining a new 
phrase, but there is also such a thing as spuri- 
ous coinage. The laborious torturing of the 
language soon ceases to be funny, and leaves 
writer and reader alike increasingly unable to 
use simple and sensible English. Therefore let 
the baseball reporters, like other seekers after 
the fantastic and curious, study moderation. 
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ANY changes: have been wrought in Constan- 
tinople by the Young Turk party since it 
came into power, and none more quickly apparent 
to a person returning after an absence of a few 
years than the practical annihilation of the enor- 
mous dog population of the city. For many cen- 
turies Constantinople has been famed among 
cities for the countless multitudes of dogs which 
thronged its streets. They were under foot at 
every turn, until the stranger came to think of the 
city as a vast kennel. They were tolerated on 
account of their work as scavengers, and it is to 
be said to their credit that on the whole they were 
peaceful and well-behaved animals, grateful for 
small favors, and recognizing their place ‘in the 
general scheme of society. But Constantinople 
now possesses a sewerage system, open plumbing 
and human garbage-collectors, and the dogs have 
little to do and less to eat. Thousands and thou- 
sands of the vagabond street dogs have recently 
been killed by the authorities, although their de- 
struction was not accomplished without opposition 
from the conservative element of the city, to whom 
the dogs were a traditional municipal institution 
not lightly to be abolished. 
T is interesting to know that the lowest atmos- 
pheric temperature ever recorded by the ther- 
mometer was at a point almost directly over the 
equator. A balloon equipped with a self-register- 
ing instrument was sent up from the shore of 
Victoria Nyanza in Central Africa, and it rose to 
a height of twelve miles. The temperature at 
that height was nearly one hundred and nineteen 
degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. It is possible 
that even greater cold might be found twelve miles 
above the pole, but the weight of scientific opinion 
is that the upper air over the torrid zone is gener- 
ally colder than over the arctic regions. 
APANESE scholars, after many years of work, 
have devised an alphabet which is expected to 
replace the Chinese characters in which the Japa- 
nese language has thus far been written, and to 
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make the study of the language much easier for 
foreigners. It contains the twenty-six letters of 
the English alphabet and nineteen others, based 
upon Greek and Russian models. Thus far the 
change is without government recognition. 
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INDISCREET LETTER- WRITERS. 


RS. Johnson is usually so round, so rosy, 
and so comfortable in her attitude toward 
life in general, that when she appeared at her club 
looking wan and listless, there was a chorus of 
exclamations and inquiries. 
“Oh, it’s nothing,” she assured everybody; “at 
least, nothing serious. I’ve merely been up all 
night with Brother Jim’s twins.” 


Now “Brother Jim” lived in Chicago, five hun- | 
dred miles away, and every woman present knew | 


it; so, smiling at the bewildered faces about her, 
and with some return of her ordinary manner, 
Mrs. Johnson hastened to explain. 

“You all know,” she said, “how long I have been 
looking forward to having my mother with me for 
a long visit, and now that she has come it is per- 
fectly delightful, but—she came directly to me 


from Brother Jim’s. Jim has three children, Jimmy | 


Boy and the twins, and when mother bade Anna, 
my sister-in-law, good-by, she exacted a promise 
that she should be kept posted as to everything 
affecting the babies. 

“Anna is the most devoted young mother on 
earth. She is extremely conscientious and—er— 
literal. She writes twice a week, and in detail. 
Her last letter but one told us that Jimmy Boy 
had fallen down-stairs. The doctor pronounced 
him intaet, but Anna feared concussion, internal 
injuries and a few more things, which I have for- 
gotten. She closed her communication with the 
announcement that should anything serious de- 
velop, she would wire at once. 

“Possibly the fact that my own tragedies in this 
particular line are long over, and that I have seen 
my four children emerge safe and sound from all 
the ills that infant flesh is heir to, made me re- 
ceive the news calmly. At any rate, mother sent 
off a volume of solicitude and inquiry, and hinted 
in her gentle way that she considered me unfeel- 
ing. For three days and nights she watched for 
that wire—and I watched with her. Then came 
another letter from Anna.” 

“Yes?” said her listeners, breathlessly. ‘And 
Jimmy Boy?” 

“She didn’t mention him, except to say that he 
was adorably cunning in his new middy suit. She 
wrote eight pages about the twins, who are teeth- 
ing, and the possibility of the hot weather affecting 
them. There is whooping-cough in the next block 
but one, and if they should get it—”’ Mrs. John- 
son’s dimples came into play. 

“It really doesn’t matter,” she said, ‘‘only—if 
anything could ever convert me to woman suf- 
frage it would be the possibility of my being able 
to introduce a bill into Congress providing for the 
punishment of indiscreet letter-writers.” 
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“OCEANS” AND “ MILES.” 


“A TEVER again, as long as I live, will I let that 

Mrs. Patch make a dress for me!” cried 
Mrs. Barry, standing before the mirror, critically 
eying the new frock just home from the dress- 
maker’s. “The thing is simply ruined. It’s the 
worst-looking dress lever put on. I shall never 
be able to wear it!” 

Mrs. Barry’s mother, silver-haired and gentle, 
sitting by, patted the folds of the skirt and mur- 
mured inarticulately and sympathetically. 

“Why, it’s oceans too big at the waist,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Barry, ‘drawing in” and heroically 
endeavoring to exhibit a little extra fulness of 
goods at the belt. 

“You’re so slender, dear, it doesn’t much 
matter,” soothed the mother. ‘You can afford to 
wear things loose.” 

“Well, there’s something in that, mother, of 
course. If I’m not here when Mrs. Patch comes 
for the goods for my linen suit, perhaps you’d 


better tell her to make it same size as this. I told | 


her particularly I wanted walking length.” The 
lines returned to Mrs. Barry’s forehead. “This 
skirt is miles too long.” 

“Oh, I can shorten it, if that’s all,” said her 
mother, briskly, brightening up. “I'll rip the 
facing right off now, while you lie down for your 
rest. That’s as easy as can be; I’ll have it ready 
before dinner. How much shall I shorten it, 
dear?” 

“Letme see.” Mrs. Barry considered the matter 
seriously. ‘‘Well, suppose you cut it off about a 
quarter of an inch. It’s awfully sweet in you, 
mother. And now I believe I’ll wear it to-night,” 
enthusiastically. ‘‘I always want to look as well 
as possible when I go anywhere with Philip.” 
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THE COLUMN OF THE TOYS. 


N the oldest tombs of the world children’s toys 

have been found. Dolls are preserved, some 
intentionally comic and grotesque, some meant to 
be pretty, with which thousands of years ago little 
ladies and princesses played in Egypt, before the 
Pharaohs. 

In ancient Greece and Rome dolls, dolls’ clothes, 
toy houses and furniture were buried with a little 
girl when she died. It was believed that if this 
were not done she would miss her accustomed 
playthings in the other world. So deeply rooted 
was the custom that even in the burial-places of 


the early Christians, whose religion forbade the | 


old belief, toys are sometimes found in the sarcoph- 
agi of children. 

In her fascinating book on “Toys of Other Days,” 
Mrs. F. Nevill Jackson describes the ancient rites 
and customs in which toys figured, and in that 
connection retells the lovely but discredited legend 
of the Corinthian column, which dates back to the 
time of Vitruvius. 

; A little girl of Corinth, so the story runs, fell 
ill, died and was buried. Her nurse, sorrowfully 
gathering all her toys together, placed them in 
a basket, and covered the whole with a large 
tile, to preserve the toys from the destroying 


| effects of sun and rain. The basket she placed 
| upon the ground of the burying-place. 

As it happened, the seed of an acanthus was | 
just beneath, and as the plant grew it lifted the 
toys in its twisted stems, until they assumed the 
shape of a lovely column, then, supporting and 
following the lines of the basket, and spreading 
over the outstanding edges of the tile, suggested 
the form of the capital. 

The artist Callimachus, happening to pass close 
to the tomb, remarked the basket and the grace- 
ful proportion of the branches, and adopted the 
new form as a model for the columns in his work 
in the architecture of Corinth. 

The gods of Greece are vanished, her temples are 
vacant. But every temple column, prone or yet 
tall and slim against the Grecian sky, whose richly 
wrought Corinthian capital follows the line of leaf 
and basket still holds the memory of a little name- 
less girl of long ago; still speaks of love and child- 
hood—immortal not as the passing gods, but as 
the human soul. 


* ¢ 
A POET AT WORK. 


T is always interesting to know the process by 

which people accomplish their work, yet some- 
| times the actuality is not so impressive as the 
seeker after truth might desire. This is particu- 
larly the case in regard to the description quoted 
by Rev. H. D. Rawnsley in “Literary Associations 
of the English Lakes.” An old retainer of the 
family furnished the account of Wordsworth walk- 
ing up and down his terrace, composing. 


Mr. Wordsworth went bumming and booin 
about, and she, Miss Dorothy, kept close behin 
him, and | my up bits as he let fall, and she’d 
take ’em down and put ’em on paper for him, and 
you may be very well sure as how she didn’t 
understand or make sense out of ’em, and I doubt 
that he didn’t have much idea aboot ’em, either, 
himself. But, howiver, there’s a gey lot of fowk 
as wad, I dare —¥ 

He would start a-bumming at one end of the 
walk, and it was bum! bum! bum! till he stopped, 
and then bum! bum! bum! back again. hen 
he’d set down and get a bit of paper out and write 
a bit; then git up.and bum! bum! bum! and goa 
on a-bumming ght down the terrace and back 
7. I suppose the bumming helped him out a 
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PRICKED HIS OWN BUBBLE. 


HIS story, found in Rev. Dr. Henry H. Jessup’s 

recent book, “Fifty-Three Years in Syria,” 
seems to indicate that religious vagaries are as 
short-lived in the East as elsewhere. A friend of 
Doctor Jessup, visiting Jerusalem, met a queer- 
looking solitary stranger pacing the streets of the 
city, accosted him, and after the usual greetings, 
remarked : 


“You are an American, I infer.” 

“Yes, Lam,” replied the queer-looking man. 

“And what are you doing here, if I may ask?” 

“Ah, yes, I’m glad you asked. You see, I’ve 
come to preach the new doctrine, that there is to 
be no more death. If men will only accept it, we'll 
abolish death, and there’ll be no more dying, nor 
pores, nor coffins, nor funerals. We shall just 

ve right on.” 

“But,” said Doctor Jessup’s friend, “supposing 
you should sicken and die, what then?” 

e <a said the man, “that would bust the whole 
hing!” 

And it did. The poor delirious apostle died a 
few months later, and with him his “‘new doc- 
trine.” 
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CONSIDERATION FOR DUMB ANIMALS. 


poeny Robert and Jim, the grocer’s delivery 
man, were great friends, and on the momen- 
tous day, according to the one who reported the 
incident in Lverybody’s Magazine, when Robert 
emerged from dresses to knickerbockers, he 
waited eagerly in front of the house for Jim’s 
coming. 

But the delivery man, when he came, busied 
himself about his wagon, without seeming to see | 
suything unusual in his small chum’s appearance. | 
Robert stood round hopefully in various conspic- 
uous positions until he could stand it no longer. 

“Jim,” he burst out at last, ‘is your horses ’fraid 
of pants?” 

® ¢ 


EQUALS. 


HE captain of a boat is an absolute monarch, 
and the equal of every other boat captain, no 
matter how much bigger or better his boat. A 
writer in the Housekeeper tells of a brief but sig- 
nificant conversation which was held across the 
water which separated an Atlantic liner coming 
up New York Bay and a grimy coal-barge. 
“Clear out of the hy with that old mud-scow!” 
shouted an officer on the bridge. 
A round, sunburned face appeared over the 
cabin hatchway. 
- “Are ye the captain of that vessel?” 
““No,” answered the officer. 
“Then spake to yer equals. I’m the captain of 
this!” came from the barge. 


HIS TITLE CLEAR. 


NE of the foremost lawyers in England is 
| Lord Halsbury, who was Lord Chancellor in 
| the Balfour ministry. M4. A. P. tells this story of 
| his career at the bar: 


| He was once arguing a case on behalf of a 
| Welshman, and showed great knowledge of the 
| principality and its Beeple. 
“Come, come,” said the judge at last, “you know 
you cannot make yourself out to be a Welshman.” 
| Perhaps not,” replied the barrister, ‘‘but I have 
| made a great deal of money out of Welshmen in 
my time.” 
| “Well, then,” replied the judge, “suppose we 
call you a Welshman by extraction.” 
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A SPARTAN FATHER. 
ECENTLY a first-year high-school pupil | 
| handed her history teacher what she evidently | 
| considered an exhaustive and final study of Lace- | 
| dzmonian customs. In it she stated that one 
Spartan habit of strengthening youth was to | 
| compel the boys to sleep always on beds of thistles. 
The incident reminds one of a story that is told | 
| of one of the Camerons of Lochiel. | 
The chief, when bivouacking with his son in the | 
| snow, noticed that the lad had rolled up a snow- | 
ball to make a pillow. He thereupon rose and | 
oe it away, saying sternly, “No effeminacy, 
| boy!’ 


Produces Strength for Work — | 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It perfects digestion, calins and strengthens the 
nerves and builds up the general health. [Ade. 


STAMPS Bits eiit'se Mal 
BEFORE DECIDING 


WHERE TO ATTEND SCHOOL 


Send f : 4 : Vi » | 

Gatsicge ot Valparaiso University ysizc:'*° 

One of the Largest Universities and Training 
Schools in the United States. 

25 Departments Excellent Equipments 

















187 Instructors School the Entire Year 





Expenses less than at any other school. Cata- 
logue mailed free. Address H. B. BROWN, President, 
° or O. P. KINSEY, Vice-President. 
CALENDAR for 1910-1911 — Thirty - Lighth 
Year will open September 20, 1910. 


FREE In the Famous | 
Wheat-Belt of | 
FARMS Western Canada 
Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 
ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphiets sent post free on 


application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Can ada. 
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FOLDO”! ae 
CAMP STOOL 


Imported, simple, strong, dura- 
ble, revolves. Frame of black 
enameled steel, will support 250 
lbs. Weighs only 28 ozs. Just 
Open. the thing for campers, picnick- 
ers, fishermen, tourists, artists 
and all outdoor folk. It’s a fine 
Folded, (2x2 inches. extra seat for autos. 

We are Sole Importers for U.S.A. Send Mail-Order. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Adams 8Sq., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Catalogue of Guns, Camping Outfits, Athletic Goods, etc., Free 





LEARN TO SWIM 





BY ONE TRIAL 





GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 


With Them Any One Can Swim or Float 
Supports From 50 to 250 Pounds 
Weighs Three Ounces 
Takes Up No More Room Than A Pocket 
Handkerchief 
Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Dry Goods, Sporting 

Goods, Hardware Dealers, Toy Stores, etc. Ordering 

from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y. 

AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE. Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 

Bright Boys wanted to act as Agents. 
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EXTRACT 


A glorious "Rub-down" 
after Exercise. 

For Sun and Wind Burns 
it is always sure, comforting, 
healing. 


Always Keep 


Pond’s Extract 
On Hand. 


The Best Remedy in 
the Medicine Cabinet 


for Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Sprains, 
Stings, etc. A standard for the 
family — wonderfully efficient 
—absolutely harmless. 


Pond’s Extract 
Company’s Vanishing 
Cream 
is an ideal, non-oily 
toilet cream of great 
urity and exquisite 
Fack Rose fragrance. 
Free Sample on request. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
78 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
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whether 


your own grocer’s or 
atan unknownshopa 
thousand miles away 
—you snow the con- 
tents of the package 
are just as they left 
the oven—fresh, crisp, 
untainted, unsullied. 


You always know 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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DWELT for a while in a wonderful isle, 
’Twas the wonderful Isle of Boys, 

And it lies not far from the harbor bar 
Of the turbulent Town of Toys. 


Tis a rollicking race who inhabit the place 
And romp on its sun-kissed sand, 

But I’m happy to say that with all of their play 
They’ve a mighty good law in this land. 


For the law, it would seem, makes worth supreme, 
By merit you stand or fall; 
And the question is not, “How much have you 
got?” 
But ‘“‘What can you do?”—that’s all. 


The family tree isn’t one, two, three, 
In the land I journeyed through, 

And they don’t give a rap for the pampered chap 
Who boasts that his blood is blue. 


If a raggedy lad, with a no-’count dad 
And a hat with a brimless crown, 

Beats a rich man’s son in a half-mile run, 
He’s as good as the best in town. 


The question is this: ‘Will you hit or miss, 
Are you in it to lose or win, 

Are you good and game, and how true is your aim 
When you throw from the left field in? 


“Do you worry and fret when the day is wet, 
Or brighten it up with a song? 
Will you stand and fight when you know you're 
right? 
Can you yield when you know you’re wrong? 


“Do you willingly share your apple or pear 
When another boy asks for a bite? 

Will you lend him your bat for a game of ‘cat’? 
Will you give him a turn at your kite? 


“How high can you climb, in a given time, 
Toward the top of a tall old birch? 

How good is your grit, how quick is your wit, 
How keen is your eye in a search? 


“Will you stand by a friend when storms impend? 
Are you steady of arm—and knee? 

If it comes to a pinch will you fight or flinch, 
Will you stick to your guns, or flee?” 


. . . . . 


Now, that is the scheme of the quaint régime 
In this wonderful Boyland Isle, 

And I guess you’ll admit that it’s fair and fit, 
For it makes good work worth while. 


It is years—and more—since I left that shore, 
Since I shared in its tears and joys, 

But I search in vain for a fairer reign 
Than I found in the Isle of Boys! 
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THE DEATH OF A LEPER. 


HE leper missions of the Chris- 
tian world are not few in 
number, and they represent the 
charity of many denominations. 
They perform a most useful service, 
for they afford comfort and care and 
home for terribly afflicted men and 
women, and by isolation tend to prevent the 
spread of the disease. To these homes in India, 
China, Persia, Syria and the Hawaiian Islands 
have gone brave men and women, who have 
risked their lives that they might bring the 
sympathy of a Christian world to a class whose 
misery always appealed to the sympathy of 
Christ. 

Travellers in the Orient say that it is difficult 
to maintain sympathy for the lepers. The 
unfortunates trade in their misfortune and the 
fear which it evokes. They await the traveller 
where the road ascends the hill to a city, and 
hobbling beside his tired horse, thrust their 
stumps of fingers into the tourist’s face and 
shout their plaintive, querulous, insistent cry, 
‘*Lipra! lipra!’’ The tourist flings small coin 
behind him in the road, and while the lepers 
scramble for the money, whips up his horse, 
wondering that Christ could ever have pitied a 
leper. 

The leper homes could tell many a story of 
disappointment and ingratitude, for the lepers 
chafe under restrictions, and often enter the 
homes only that they may have shelter in cold 
weather, and roam and beg when the weather 
is warm. But there are also tales of heroic 
self-denial, and of a gratitude that touches 
every heart that knows of it. 

From one of these homes in Hiao-Kan, 
China, came, not long ago, a report of the re- 
cent death of an inmate who for years had been 
a blessing to the mission. His reliability had 
made him monitor of the ward, and his natural 
ability as a leader won the respect of the men 
under him. Good order, cleanliness, propriety 
and kindness were the rule in his ward. His 
expositions of Scripture made his daily talks to 
his fellow patients interesting and profitable, 
and amid all his increasing infirmities he was 
calm and brave. 

When he knew that the time of his death 
was near, he asked permission to visit his old 






home, and, accepting the reluctantly granted 
permission, ‘set out on his journey. 

His limbs were diseased, his lungs were 
nearly destroyed, the sight of one eye was gone, 
but he made the journey, told his heathen 
friends of the joy which his religion afforded, 
took leave of them all, and returned to the 
mission at Hiao-Kan to die. 

He had barely strength to get back, and 
when he arrived, lived but a few hours. His 
poor, thin, disease-ravaged fave had a light 
which seemed the reflection of heaven, and he 
told of his three weeks’ journey with a note of 
triumph. It had been a pilgrimage of faith, 
and the joy of his message had comforted every 
painful, limping step. He had borne his testi- 
mony to the faith that makes men strong to 
suffer and brave to die, and he was ready to 
be offered up. 

When the night had reached its turning point, 
he passed into the light, and his friends broke 
forth in lamentation for one they had learned 
to love, and in triumphant song for the faith 
that had made him strong and brave. 

The next day they carried his body to the 
leper graveyard, but returned to the home with 
a new vision before them; for the passing of 
their leader and friend had given to the other 
lepers a moment’s glimpse of heaven. 
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McHENRY’S BEST SUIT. 


66 LOTHES,” said McHenry to the neighbor 
a who had kindly dropped over to watch him 
paint the piazza floor, “clothes are a thing 
which I have no particular use for.” His friend 
started to ask him how he could get along without 
them, when McHenry continued, “You don’t un- 
| derstand me, I guess. Let me explain. If I was 
| very rich, for example, I should probably like 
clothes. If, on the other hand, I was poor enough 
to have to wear things like these,” he indicated, 
in a general way, the ancient, paint-bedaubed 
trousers and the dirty flannel shirt which formed 
his principal covering, “why, [ should probably 
| like clothes. But as it is there’s only one costume 
in which I feel thoroughly satisfied.” 


“What’s that?” asked his friend. 

“Pm going to tell you,” returned McHenry, 
reaching for the paint-pot. ‘But first I should ex- 
plain what I mean about being neither rich nor 

r —-. 

“Take the other day, for instance. I bought a 
hat, a good, new derby hat. When I wore it 
home from the store I felt all right as far as my 
head was concerned, but the rest of me didn’t 
match. My suit was an old one, and my shoes 
weren’t shined. 

“The next morning, just to honor that hat, I put 
on a good suit and cleaned my shoes. I felt much 
better, but along about ten o’clock a man came 
into the office,—one of those fellows who are per- 
fectly lovely to look at—you know the kind,—and [ 
noticed that my collar was way out of style, and 
that people simply weren’t wearing the kind of 
neckties which I —er—sported. 

“What was I to do? Couldn’t afford to buy a 
new outfit of neck-gear, you know. No, I just 
had to stand it. I just had to let myself feel un- 
even. 

“Uneven’s the word,” put in the other. ‘‘I feel 
that way at the present moment. Just look.” 

McHenry glanced up. 

“T see,” he said, sympathetically. “Your hat is 
out of date and your shoes are ahead of the style; 
your suit is all r ieht, though.” 

The other nodded. ‘“Awfully uneven,” he said. 
“T don’t think I can ever get square. But didn’t 
you 7 you had a remedy?” 

Me yr | inned as he hitched away from the 

the flooring. 


wet part o 

“It isn’t a remedy precisely,” he said. “It’s 
more of a consolation. I have got one set of 
clothes, to tell the honest truth, which, when I put 
’em on, make me feel that there’s no discrepancy 
anywhere. I feel as if I could go in the best 
society with ’em on and look the best-dressed man 
in the eye like a human being. The only trouble 
is that I don’t get a chance to wear them much.” 

“What kind —” began the other. 

“It’s my _bathing-suit,” - a McHenry, as he 
dipped his brush into the pail. 


* 


HAD HIM TREED. 


E had never fished before, and his rod was 
H new and shining with resplendent varnish. 

Faultlessly attired, he was whipping a trout- 
stream when, by some odd chance, he got a bite. 
A writer in Forest and Stream who happened to 
come along tells what occurred. The fisherman 
had hooked a one-pounder, from the way the line 
strained. 


He was not playing the fish at all. With rod 
held straight ahead he was slowly and coy 
reeling him in. How he managed to hold the fish 
was beyond me. 

Presently the fish was directly below the end 
of the rod. Did he —_ No—he kept on reeling 
the fish in, and just as I reached the water’s edge, 
the fish’s head touched the tip. 
tried to pull him through the ring. 

Just then he saw me standing on shore, wavin 
my arms. He turned to me with a bewilder 
look and said, ‘*What shall I do now?” 

“The only thing you can do now,” I said, “is to 
climb up the pole after him.” 


The man even 


* ¢ 


UNANSWERABLE. 


OST persons make many statements which 
M they cannot prove. A vane on a New Eng- 
land barn was in the form of an angel 
blowing a trumpet, and with black-painted legs 
wide apart. “Who ever saw an angel with black 
stockings?” scornfully remarked a newcomer. 
“Who ever saw one without?” retorted a native. 
A classic Japanese story tells of a sage who was 
walking in his garden with a friend. 


“Those fish think Iam going to feed them,” he 
remarked, speaking of the goldfish in the little 


nd. 

“You do not know what they think,” remarked 
the friend. 

“How do you know that I do not know what 
ig A ny ?”” returned the sage. 

ilbur J. Chamberlain eres an example of such 
a rebuff in “Ordered to China.” 

“At the gate of the Temple of Agriculture I 
noticed a big masonry sereen, higher than the 
gate itself and back of it a few feet. One had to 

‘o through the gate and turn an acute angle either 
0 the left or right to get by the screen. I had 











seen a good many such screens, but I had never 
paid much attention to them before. 
- “*What is that?’ I asked. 

“The Chinaman looked surprised. 

“*Why, that is to keep evil spirits out.’ 

“*What an idea! How will it keep them out? 
Can’t they get in at the openings at each side?’ 

a ‘No can go. Bad spirits always travel straight 


ne. 
“*That’s idiotic. How do you know they always 
go in a straight line?’ 
“*Don’t they? How you know they don’t?’ 
“That was indeed an argument. 
“Perhaps they do!” 


THE WATER-LILY 
SBS Al SAGs 






APTIVE triumphant, shattering chains of 
prison ; 
Child of the darkness, to the sun uprisen! 
Blossom, and sign— i 
Perfection come to flow’r; 
Symbol of hope 
Won out of doubt’s dim hour! 


Like a frail soul in sad dishonor born, 

Whelmed under floods and strangling slime—for- 
lorn— 

Still struggling up and up to find the light; 

Through the black murk you win your way aright! 


Petal of pearl, and heart of dusty gold, 

Rose of the waters; fragrant, snowy-stoled ; 
Weary at night, as human heart, you sleep; 
Cradled and kept, star-guarded on the deep. 


Rooted in mire ; sown, grown in dark and gloom; 
Dream-strange and fair—how fair, O lily bloom! 
Blossom, and sign— 
Faith come to lovely flow’r; 
Hope’s symbol brought 
Unto her perfect hour. 


BEING NEIGHBORLY. 


R. and Mrs. Biggins had never before lived 
M in a flat. Their lives had previously been 
spent in smaller places, or, till very re- 
eently, in a house in one of the quiet and old- 
fashioned parts of the city. But circumstances 
had changed, and they had rented a furnished 
flat. They had just made a final tour of it after 
dinner and had found it good. Telephone, porce- 
lain tub, warm water and dumb-waiter—every- 
thing of the most approved sort. “There,” gloated 
Biggins, ‘“‘I guess she’ll do.” A writer in the New 
York Press tells the rest of the story. 


“Yes,” assented Mrs. Biggins, “the only thing 
we lack now is friends to sit in it.” 

“We'll pega getting acquainted with our neigh- 
bors oe .”’ said Biggins. ‘‘I suppose we ought 
to wait till they call, but in a big house like this, 
where fifty families are sequestered, as you might 
say, under one roof, it isn’t worth while being con- 
ventional. We'll take the initiative and make 
ourselves agreeable to our fellow tenants at once.” 

“Tt will be so jolly!” agreed Mrs. Biggins. “I 
shall think I’m back in the old dormitory at school. 
I’m so glad we came here!”’ 

The — across the hall seemed a good 
place to . It was about eight o’clock in the 
evening when Biggins, hatless and a a 
smoking-jacket, pressed the electric button. rs. 
Biggins, in a house dress, accompanied her hus- 
band. Somehow Biggins felt the warmth of his 
neighborliness diminish when he saw the eyes 
of the woman who had responded to the bell. 
Although the hallway was brilliantly lighted, he 
had a feeling that she didn’t see him at all. 

“I’m the new neighbor,” he began, with some 
berenel. 

“Well?” questioned the woman. 

There was no inflection in her tone. It was 
level, colorless, impersonal, gramophonic, and 
had a deadly familiar ring. Biggins himself used 
it to book agents. 

“TI—um—can you tell me, please, which apart- 
ment is the Joneses?” stammered Biggins. 

“TIT know no one in this house,” replied the 
woman, with chilling deliberation, as she pushed 
the door shut in Biggine’s face. 

“Well!” exclaimed Biggins for his wife’s benefit, 
when the door had shut. “Let’s clear out, back 
to our rooms.” This they did. 

One evening a month later Biggins stalked in- 
dignantly into his apartment, ne a flushed 
and disconcerted countenance toward his wife. 

“Maybe you’ve noticed that some new people 
ae moved into the flat across the way?” he 
asked. 

“No, I hadn’t noticed,” replied Mrs. Biggins. 

“Well, they have, and the man spoke to me in 
the elevator just now. Told me his name, and 
mentioned the fact that we are neighbors. I 
wonder what he is after. parwey 

“T can’t guess,” said rs. Biggins. ‘We'd 
—, the elevator boy to keep an eye on 

1em. 


* ¢ 
MOUNTAIN HOSPITALITY. 


HEN John Muir explored the little-known 
W sequoia region, on the western slope of 

the Sierra in California, he travelled 
through a wilderness where he was wholly de- 
pendent on his own resources. His small mule 
often went hungry, and in “The Sequoia,” in 
“American Fields and Forests,” Mr. Muir says 
that he often felt conscience-stricken for having 
led the little animal so far in a rough and desolate 
country. 


One morning I turned westward, determined to 
force a_ way straight to pasture, lettin sequoia 
wait. The neares wy pasture I counted might 
be thirty or forty miles away. But — 
we gone ten when I noticed a little log cabin a 
hundred yards or so back from the road, and a 
tall man, straight as a pine, standing in front of it, 
observing us as we came plodding down through 
the dust. 

Seeing no sign of Ss or hay, I was going past 
without stopping, when he shouted, “‘Travelling?” 
Then drawing nearer, “Where have you come 
from? I didn’t notice you go , 

I replied that_ I had come through the woods 
from the north, looking at the trees. 

“Oh, then, you must be John Muir. Halt, you’re 
tired. Come and rest, and I’ll cook for you.” 

Then I explained that I was tracing the sequoia 
belt, that on account of sheep my mule was starv- 
ing, and therefore I must push on to the lowlands. 

“No, no,” he said; “that corral over there is 
full of grain and hay. Turn your mule into it. 
Come and rest. How tired you must be! The big 
trees don’t go much farther south, nohow. I know 
the country up there; have hunted all over it. 
Come and rest, and let your little rat of a mule 
rest. How did you get him across the cafions, roll 


him or carry him? He’s poor, but he’ll get fat, 
and I’ll give you a horse and go with Hy 7. the 
mountains, and while you’re looking a r 


the trees 








I'll go hunting. It will be a short job, for the end 
of the big trees is not far.” 

Of course I stopped. No true invitation is ever 
declined. He had been tired and hungry himself 
many a time in the Rocky Mountains as well as in 
the Sierras. His cabin was about eight by ten feet, 
the door at one end, a fireplace at the other, and a 
bed on one side fastened to the logs. 

Leading me in without a word of mean apology, 
he made me lie down on the bed, then reached 
under it, brought forth a sack of apples, and ad- 
vised me to keep “chawing” at them until he got 
supper ready. Finer, braver hospitality I never 
found in all this good world so often called selfish. 


* ¢ 


SYMPATHY AS A CURE. 


VERY one knows the comfort little people 
FE derive from a kiss on the bruised spot, «a 

loving pat, soft and soothing, on the 
bumped head. Even folk of greater growth are 
not proof against such sympathetic alleviations of 
their pain of body or mind. A tender little bit of 
human nature is that told by Gilbert Watson in 
“Three Rolling Stones in Japan.” The author 
visited a temple where one of the big stone gods 
was supposed to heal all bodily hurts. 


“How does he work his cures?” asked I. 

“By personal contact. Rub the place you wish 
healed with the same hand you have rubbed him. 
If we wait we will be sure to see some one try it.” 

o one came for a lon me, save one old 
woman, who laid a little bunch of flowers between 
the feet of the image, in gratitude, doubtless, for 
restoration from disease. + and by a shrill, 
childish ery made us turn. A 1~7,> had fallen 
and hurt herself; the little knee had bruised itself 
against the sharp corner of an uneven flagstone. 

ears welled up in her eyes and trickled down her 
cheeks as the small one held up her knee for the 
old woman’s inspection. The rose-leaf skin was 
broken where the pavement had scratched it. 

The old woman bent over the little sufferer and 
whispered consolation. The look of pain passed, 


| and confidence took its place. Hand in hand, the 


two crossed over to the figure of the god. The 
woman clapped her hands, uttered a prayer 
stroked the god’s knee with her withered hand, an 
then rub the little human knee very tenderly. 

The cure was effected at once; the child smiled 
up at the ugly deity , + with naive affec- 
tion in her eyes. ne impassive stone statue 
seemed beautiful to her now. The dear old god 
had kissed her knee and made it well, so of course 
she loved him, and would think of him often, sitting 
there in the temple, waiting to heal little children 
who had hurt themselves. 


* @ 


SEEING CITY LIFE. 


Te dishwasher in the little city restaurant 
did not look like the usual kind of a dishi- 
washer for that kind of a city restaurant. 
He seemed to be embarrassed and unfamiliar 
with his work. Periodically he would appear 
from the noisy and odorous regions in the rear, 
gather up a washtubful of dishes, and swaying 
and straining, would carry it out to the kitchen. 
A writer in the Galveston News tells who he was. 


Some of the patrons smiled at his awkward 
actions, but one man did not. He was a prosperous- 
appearing farmer, and before him stood a plate 
that had Sust held a veritable mountain of beef 
and cabbage. 

Whenever the dishwasher would appear the 
farmer would stare at him, and the boy’s face 
would grow red, and he would scuttle back to the 
kitchen as quickly as possible. 

“Green, ain’t he?” asked the man on the nearest 
stool. The farmer grinned. 

“Grass would be red to him,” he said; ‘‘here he 
comes.”’ The two watched the embarrassed boy 
until he had scuttled back to the kitchen again. 

*“‘Where do you reckon he come from?” asked 
the man on the adjacent stool, ungrammatically. 
The farmer grinned. 

“That’s a he said ; ‘she was born an’ raised 
on my farm. He’s mine, that boy.” 

“Then what’s he doin’ in here?” asked the 
“rr. 

“Oh, he wanted to see city life,” explained the 
farmer, “and he’s seeing it. Left home two months 
ago Saturday.” The boy reappeared and the 
farmer chuckled. 

“He knew so much more’n me,” he said, “that I 
ust can’t help enjoying this. hen he gets tired 
ne’ll come home. I’m just — till he gets 
ready—and he knows the welcome that’s waiting 

for him when he does come. City life!” and the 
farmer laughed long and heartily. 


* 


MR. BLAINE’S TACT. 


MONG the stories which the death of King 
Edward brought out is one which shows that 
tact, one of the qualities for which he was 

most admired, was also possessed in no slight 
degree by an eminent American, Mr. James G. 
Blaine, who was once his guest. The story was 
told to a reporter of the New York Sun by Senator 
Depew. 

As Prince of Wales and long before his acces- 
sion to the throne, the late king always insisted 
on showing his friendship toward Americans. 

i articularly impressed me was 
that which took place at a dinner to which the 
late James G. Blaine had been invited as_the 
guest of the prince during Blaine’s visit to Eng- 
and before he had been made a candidate for 
President. Knowing that the Prince of Wales 
took especial delight in honoring Americans, 
others at the dinner generally were most gracious 
to Mr. Blaine. 

The one exception was a duke of the royal house, 
who had a reputation for boorishness and lack of 
tact. During a lull in the conversation after the 
coffee this nobleman blurted out: 

“The greatest outrage in history was the revolt 
of your people against King George III! There 
was no justification for it then and there is no 
excuse now.” 

I believe that was the only time I ever saw the 
prince embarrassed. Perhaps no man but Blaine 
could have carried off the situation. While the 
entire gathering sat in silence, Blaine replied, in 
his carefully modulated voice: 

“Perhaps, my dear sir, if George III had had 
as much diplomacy and as wide a knowledge of 
his people as his —" +p possesses, Amer- 
ica might still be English.” 

The prince at once turned the subject, to the 

eat relief of all present; but I saw him grip 

laine’s hand with a twinkle of admiration in his 
eye at the end of the function. 


* ¢ 


A REAL ARGUMENT. 


HEY were talking about argument, not in 
the abstract, but as applying to domestic 
happiness. “What do you think is the most 
unanswerable argument you ever heard?” one 
bachelor asked a married man. 
“That’s very easy,” he ne. *“When your wife 
says, ‘If they can afford it, we can,’ there is no 
flaw in that—and never will be.” 
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THE SONG OF THE SEA-SHELL. 


Words by EMILIE POULSSON. 







































Music by ELEANOR SMITH. 
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ONLY A DANDELION. 


By James M. Hubbard. 


- CHARLIE! How could you 

O do that? My one flower !’’ 

‘*T didn’t mean any harm, 
aunty. Anyway, ’twas only a dande- 
lion.’? And the boy went whistling on 
his way to school, switching off the 
heads of the dandelions by the wayside 
with a stick he had in his hand. 

Aunty Jones wiped away a tear and 
began to pick up a stitch which she had 
dropped in a stocking she was knitting. 
She had an accident when she was a 
little girl, and was so lame that she 
never walked farther than from her 
room to the kitchen. She knitted, sewed 
and did mending for her living, sitting 

all the time at the front window of her 
‘room in her nephew’s farmhouse. She 
had been watching the dandelion whose 
head Charlie had switched off ever since 
it came up, for it happened to be the 
only one in the little patch of grass 
between the house and the road, and 
she loved it. And now, just as it was 
coming into flower, it was gone, and 
although the sun was shining brightly, 
she felt as if a heavy cloud was over 
her. 

At the opening of school that morn- 
ing the teacher read the passage in the 
Bible containing the Golden Rule, and 
said a few words as to how it should 
be obeyed in the smallest things. 

“You mustn’t do anything,’’ she 
said, ‘‘if you can help it, to make 
any one else unhappy. If you ever do 
anything to anybody that you wouldn’t 
like to have them do to you, why, 
make it up to them somehow, and 
right off.’’ 

The children always liked these little 
talks of their teacher, because they were 
so simple. When she stopped, Charlie 
said to himself, “I wonder if teacher 
saw me switch off Aunty Jones’s dan- 
delion, and so talked as she did?’’ 

When school was over, he set out 
for home with the other boys and girls, 
but had not gone far when the sight of 
a dandelion brought back to his mind 
the thoughtless act of the morning and 
the teacher’s talk. Then, all of a 
sudden, it came over him that he might 
dig up a dandelion and plant it in the 








place of the one he had killed. So he 
stopped and began to loosen the earth 


round a particularly fine one which was | yards where there were none. 
is not a prettier village street than that in 
‘‘What are you doing, Charlie?’’ said one of | Brookdale, for every yard has its nicely cared 


just going to blossom. 


the boys, for they all had stopped and were 
watching him. When he told them, several 
said, “I’ll dig one, too!’’? and they looked 
round for nice ones. 

“Look here, boys,’’ cried out Nellie Upson, 
‘“‘why wouldn’t it be a good idea to makea 
little bed in front of Aunty Jones’s window 
[everybody called her aunty, you see], and 
plant some garden flowers in it? I’ve got some 
pansies I’ll bring.’’ 

“T’ve got some lilies and goldenglow,’’ said 
Emma Jackson. 

“T’ve got some sweet-william,’’ said Frank 
Brown, 

That afternoon a merry band of boys and 
girls were hard at work making a little bed in 
aunty’s grass patch, and when they had fin- 
ished they were surprised to see how pretty it 
was. But brighter than the flowers which 
were in it was Aunty Jones’s face when she 
bade them good-by. The children felt repaid 
when they saw her happiness. 

But my story does not end here. The little 
flower-bed made the farmhouse look nicer, and 
everybody noticed it. The children had had 
such a good time making the bed that they 
jumped at the teacher’s suggestion that they 
should make beds like it in each other’s front 
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WHEN MARY READS. 
By Hannah G. Fernald. 


HEN Mary reads at school, you It doesn’t matter what the book, 
know, Dear Mary only has to look 
She speaks the words off very slow: _To see the nicest stories there. 
“I see -a- boy,” and things like that, She took Bob’s speller, I declare, 
And “‘Thomas - have - you- seen-the- And sweeter tales there could not 
cat?” be 
And teacher says (don’t ever tell) Than those she read to Bob and me! 
That Mary can’t read very well! 





And so we’re sure that teacher’s 

But when she reads to Bob and me, wrong, 
We scarcely want to stop for tea. And Mary’ll head the class ere long, 
She reads the most surprising things For though the grown folks all can 
Of birds that talk, and beasts with tell 

wings, What words the hardest letters spell, 
And mother always smiles to see, It’s wonderful a girl so small 
When Mary reads to Bob and me. Can read what isn’t there at all ! 


And now there | for flower-bed, where a little while ago there | 
were only grass and weeds; and all that made 
this wonderful change was only a dandelion. 





THE QUESTION. 
By Katherine L. Hayford. 


HE children had been teasing grand- 
T father with questions all the long, 
rainy afternoon. He had been very 
patient, but he had not read his news- 
paper. 

They had asked where clouds came 
from and where they were going; where 
the sunbeams were when it rained, and 
why no one had ever counted the sand 
particles on the shore; but when they 
asked where yesterday had gone, grand- 
father sighed. 

‘Don’t bother him any more,’’ Mary 
said. 

Grandfather laughed. ‘‘Let me ask 
you a question,’’ he said, ‘‘and if you 
can’t answer it you must not ask me any 
more to-day.’’ 

The children agreed to this plan, and 
grandfather asked, ‘‘How can you make 
eight out of thirteen ?’’ 

The children retired to a corner, and 
were still for some time. At last Dor- 
othy tiptoed back. ‘‘Can it be done on 
paper ?’’ she asked. 

**Yes,’’ said grandfather, ‘‘and with 
one stroke of the pencil.’’ 

The children trotted away to the 
library, and no more was heard from 
them until tea-time. Their faces showed 
that they had ‘‘given up.’’ 

After tea grandfather called them and 
drew the Roman numerals—thirteen. 
Then he drew a straight line through 
the center horizontally, cutting the ten 
and each I at the center, making eight. 

*‘Oh,’’ said Ned, laughing, “grandpa 
knows everything—that’s why we ask 
him so many questions.’’ 


ae 
PUZZLES. 
1. RIDDLES. 
I. 
Far in the mountains enely, 
There is my place of birth. 
However oft you make me, 
You must come back to earth. 
Last night I was beneath you, 
To-day I’m all around ; 
And smnilingly I greet you, 
With many a cheerful sound. 
Il. 
A useful little thing am I; 
A measure in some lands; 
Though you might wish to banish me, 
I’m always on your hands, 


2. CHARADES, 
I. 
My first is a mother; my second her son; 
My first is my second and third. 
We all know my whole in some one of its forms, 
Yet ignorance might be preferred. 
II. 


The idle farmer tried to last 
When spring-time days were almost past. 
His eflorts were my whole. 
First were his grapes, scanty his grain, 
His tardy work was all in vain, 
It vexed him to the soul, 


Ilf. 


You wouldn’t have thought from his total air 

That he’d second and third to his name. 

He entered my first with never a care 

And ordered the best the house could spare. 

But a traveller knew him and said, “Beware!” 

And that spoiled his little game. 

3. SEEDS. 
Some seeds are early, some advance, some me- 

diate, some retrograde, some follow, some con- 
sent, some grant, and some withdraw. 


4. WORD PUZZLE. 
A substance aromatic take, 
Immediately repeat ; 
A lady’s ornament attach, 
And have a sound so sweet 
And soft, we listen with content 
When by the sea we pitch our tent. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Innate, ingrain, justice, readjust, restrain, 


| combat, human, weather. 


2. Aliment, menial, alien, line, lie, i.e., I. 


3. 1. Well buckets. 11 A thermometer. 111. 
Ink. Iv. Crab (sign of the zodiac). 


4. Niagara. 
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URING six 
D months of the 

year the fur- 
nace that heated the 
house was the bane of Roy Perry’s life. Morn- 
ing and night the supply of fuel had to be 
renewed, and that meant twenty minutes twice 
a day, for one must shake down the grate, 
put on the coal, wait for the gas to burn off, 
and make sure the drafts were closed. 

There were so many things to be thought of 
and watched! ‘The water-chamber, the cold-air 
box, the dampers, the pipes, even the registers 
—which the baby took peculiar delight in dis- 
arranging. ‘Then there were always ashes to 
sift or remove, as it seemed, and always such 
tasks fell due at times when Roy wanted to be 
busy about something else. He never had 
spoken or thought of the furnace as anything 
but a necessary nuisance and a subject for 
grumbling, until that morning when — 

**You go down and feed Peter Jackson, and 
we’ll be all ready to start,’’ said his cousin 
May. 

“Eh? ‘Feed Peter Jackson?’ What’s that?’’ 
Roy demanded. 


BY WALTER LEON SAWYER 





His cousin smiled. ‘‘I thought for a minute 
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“FEED PETER JACKSON? WHAT'S THAT?” 


that I was at home,’’ she explained. ‘‘We call 
our furnace Peter Jackson. I’m sure I don’t 
know where the name came from, but we 
always use it. Feeding Peter Jackson is put- 
ting on coal, and giving Peter a drink means 
filling the water-chamber, and we have so much 
fun fitting names to all such chores that it 
makes the work seem a good deal easier.’’ 

‘Ho! hol’? laughed Roy. ‘‘Peter Jackson! 
That’s a good one! Well, I’ll go and feed 
him.’’ And off he went, chuckling. 

Somehow that thing in the cellar was not, 
now that he thought of it by name, the black, 
voracious monster it had hitherto appeared. 
Toward a ‘‘Peter Jackson’’ it was quite possible 
to feel an impulse of friendliness. Roy grinned 
at him cheerfully and frequently, and spent 
several extra minutes in making sure that Peter 
was comfortable. 

One thing this incident will suggest was that 
May was “good fun’’ and a first-rate comrade. 
The younger Perrys, indeed, had learned that 
in earliest youth, and when, once in two or 
three years, May came to spend a fortnight 
with them, it was a season of rejoicing. This 
year she was livelier than ever, and in more 
original ways; but she was growing thoughtful 
and considerate, too,—more womanly, in short, 
—and Mrs. Perry saw that clearest because she 
was the one who most directly profited by it. 

For instance, that evening, before the echo 
of Peter Jackson had fairly died away, Roy 
swept together plates and cups and saucers, 
knives and forks and spoons, claimed a corner 
of the table, and invited May to try a new 
game with him. 

The pretty cousin smiled and shook her head. 





“Ask me by and by,’’ she replied. ‘‘At | 
present I believe you have an engagement with 
Professor Means, and I’m going to help catch 
Sally White’s chickens. ’’ 

Roy stared, open-mouthed. 
he muttered. 


‘Say it again !’’ 
But then his eye followed May’s | 


what does the other 
stand for? Going to 
help catch Sally 
White’s chickens. 
Does that mean clearing off the table and 
washing the dishes ?’’ 

‘Smart boy,’’ May nodded, as she set at 
work. Roy felt that he really was, and under 
the impulse of that conviction, and cheered by 
the new name that tickled his fancy, the home 
lessons were the sooner disposed of and the 
game went all the more pleasantly. 

It was amusing, the promptness with which 
the Perrys adopted their cousin’s whimsical 
phrases, and if any psychologist had been 
studying that family, he must have noted with 
interest and delight how effective those phrases 
were. 

Furnace-tending and dish washing are no joke, 
at their best; but Roy had to snicker, even in 
school, when he thought of the furnace as 
Peter Jackson, and the dish-pan looked much 
less terrible to Katie and Emma, now that 
they could dramatize their toil as ‘‘catching 
Sally White’s chickens.’’ May saw it all with 
quiet satisfaction. There were other kinds of 
work she was waiting the right moment to turn 
into play. The next opportunity came with 
the first heavy snowfall. 

She knew, anybody could see, what that 
meant to the lad who had to take care of the 
results. The Perry house occupies the middle 
of a double lot at the corner of two streets. 
Sidewalks, crosswalks and piazzas call for a 
good deal of shoveling. No wonder, May 
thought, that Roy 
seowled as he turned 
for a last look outdoors 
before starting for bed. 

‘*You are bound to 
have a fuss with John 
Foozleby to-morrow 
morning,’’ May said, 
brightly. ‘‘But you’ll 
whip him |!’’ 

**John Foozleby ?’’ 
Roy repeated. ‘‘Oh, 
you mean the snow- 
storm. Fine name, 
that is! Tell you, 
May, I wish I could 
set Peter Jackson at 
him!’? A laugh had 
replaced the scowl. To 
Roy’s praise it should 
be added that the scowl 
did not return the next 
day, when the hard work 
came. But, he maintained, 
the work was not so hard as 
it had been at other times. 

He gave May thanks for 
that. It was easier to shovel, 
he said, when you made be- 
lieve the snow was sort of 
alive, somebody that could 
fight back. It seemed as if there was some 
credit, then, in getting the better of it. 

‘Wish you’d tell us some more easy names 
for hard jobs!’’ Roy added. 

‘‘What do you call sweeping and dusting ?’’ 
Katie asked, with a shudder. 

May laughed. ‘‘On sweeping day,’”’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘Sister Nell always says, ‘Let’s go 
and play with Mary Mackintosh.’ Nell invented 
that, and she’s very proud of it, so I give her 
the chance to issue the invitation. 

‘‘] think our best name, though, is the Rag- 
gedy Twins,’’ May went on. ‘‘Can you guess 
it? That means the garden, and there was a 
time, not so many years ago, when the place 
looked it. We kept the name after its looks 
improved, because we could ring so many 
changes on it. Combing the hair of the Rag- 
gedy Twins, for example, means weeding the 
garden. Brother Jack could tell you a dozen 
sayings about the Twins that would be Greek 
to an outsider, but are perfectly clear to us.’’ 

‘*Tt’s nice to have such secrets in the family, ’’ 
Emma suggested, thoughtfully. ‘‘lt makes you 
feel more—more all-together, somehow.’’ 

‘*Yes, dear, Iunderstand. The little allusion 
or byword that strangers wouldn’t comprehend 
is a homey thing—and such little things unite 
a family. Don’t you think so, aunty ?’’ 

‘*Indeed I do!’? Mrs. Perry answered. 
‘‘And a blessed ‘little thing’ it is that puts a 


smile on the lips and helps one to go to one’s | Said 


work with a cheerful spirit.’’ 


* ¢ 


MAKING A SWIMMING AND 
SKATING POOL. 


water in that region to furnish skating in 









thin and shallow. It furnished water enough 
for wading in hot weather, but it never froze 
over in winter. The boys had taken no course 
in engineering, but they had read much about 
the government reclamation dams. One summer 
they decided they would build a dam across that 


brook at a point where it flowed through a nat- h 


ural depression between two hills. 

They cut down branches and brushwood, and 
drove stakes through these to anchor them in the 
ground. ‘Then with shovels they built a wall 
of dirt over them to the edge of the brook. When 
this was trampled down thoroughly and grass 
seed sown on it, they began building a dam 
and spillway. 

The dam was made of posts and second-hand 
lumber, and it raised the water only two feet. 
When the brook was 
thus confined, the bed 
below the dam dried up, 
and the water, backing 
up, formed an artificial 
pond or lake of several 
acres. But two feet was 
not enough, and the 
boys raised their dam 
until the water formed a 
pond four feet deep. The 
surplus water escaped 
over the spillway and 
flowed into the brook 
channel below. 

The main object of the boys was to make a 
swimming-place for summer. They had this 
as soon as the dam was finished, and the size of the 
pond was so great that they launched a rowboat, 
and had the first rowing ever recorded in that 
part of the country. 

When the autumn rains and winter snows 
came, the pond filled up, and the dam had to be 
strengthened to prevent its being washed away. 
But what greater fun for the two amateur en- 
gineers than working on the dam! Then cold 
weather followed, and the surface of the pond 
was coated with ice. 

All through the winter the boys enjoyed ska- 
ting, or when snow covered the ice they built a 
toboggan-slide on one of the hills which sloped 
directly toward the water. 
down the hill and clear across the lake. All 
the children of the neighborhood took advantage 
of this ice pond, and there was never a merrier 
winter than that one. 

Now ice was a searee and high-prieed article 
there, and one day in midsummer their father 
suggested building an ice-house for the family use. 
He agreed to build the ice-house and pay the boys 
the market price for the ice, less interest on the 
cost of building the house. The boys were to 
cut and harvest the ice, and deliver it as needed 
to the house ice-chest. 

The ice-house was built, and when the lake 
was frozen over, a portion of it was fenced off 
from the skaters, and the young ice-harvesters 
began their work. That first ice-harvesting 
season was a sort of gala affair. Every boy who 
could help insisted upon cutting and hauling the 
blocks of ice from the lake to the ice-hou 
Indeed, there were too many helpers for mal 
work, and so many sleds were offered to carry 
the cakes up that the cutters could not keep 
them all busy. 

The ice-house was filled within a week. Then 
the rest of the winter season was spent in skating 
and enjoying outdoor sports. There was an ice 
famine the following summer, and prices soared 
so high that the boys could have sold their stock 
of ice at greatly increased rates. But they had 
contracted to deliver their ice to their father for 
a fixed sum. 

Theartificial pond has thus proved an excellent 
investment ; but after all, its chief virtues are the 
summer and winter pleasures which it affords. 
Swimming and skating were unknown sports in 
that section until the boys forced nature to supply 
them. They are now studying the possibilities 
of stocking their pond with fish. 
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READY FOR TROUBLE. 


HE best-natured man ever met by Mr. 
T A. M. Powell, who wrote ‘‘Trailing and 
Camping in Alaska,’’? was a Mr. Dickey. 
He had been a prospector, and had so accus- 
tomed himself to adversity that he could enjoy 
it. He leda foolish horse that would get excited 
and plunge desperately, and Dickey would 
remonstrate, reason and plead with the animal 
to behave. 
Once the horse got the better of his instructor 
by dragging Dickey through a stretch of muddy 
water. He just stroked the horse’s neck and 


id : 
“Baldy, you will compel me to speak harshly 
to _ if you don’t reform your ways.’’ 

n one place I was compelled to turn my 
horse loose while we both plunged separately 
through the mire. After repeated 7 and 
rests, we reached solid footing. remained 
near by to see how Dickey would deal with 
the situation. The circumstances justified some 


day, had done what they could to bring out his 


, ‘HERE was no jake, river or other body of | expression of anger. Millions of mosquitoes, all 


winter and swimming and rowing in 
summer; but otherwise it was a charming and | 


healthful country. The two boys were not satis- 


latent resources, but in vain. This last swamp, 
mud-wax or tapioca pudding, would surely 
awaken him to his duty. 

Dickey cautiously approached until he was 


glance toward the strapful of books he had flung | fied as boys of many other generations living | bogged, and his horse plunged over him; but 


down, two hours earlier, on the nearest chair. | there had been. They ted a skating pond | 48 he did so, he knock 
dip sence sey Saws “with his hind foot shoved it three feet beneath 
| the surface. 


see 


“I know !’’ he cried. Anengagement with 
Professor Means’—that’s home lessons, isn’t it? 


and a swimming pool. Close by their father’s 
farm flowed a little brook, which in winter was 


off Dickey’s hat, and 


Dickey crawled over to the place 
where he had seen his hat last, and running 


Ho! I’m a good Yankee guesser! But say, | quite full and turbulent, and in summer rather | his arm down, managed to rescue it, and stood 


They could slide | ¢ 





up in a commanding attitude. Then I began 
to feel proud of > evidently he was going 
to say something. ow it was going to come! 

Dickey looked at nothing but y swamp 
for miles round him, and he burst forth: 
nm 6 ‘Say, I’ve a notion to take up a ranch right 

ere |’ 

Mr. Dickey possessed other traits besides good 
umor. On one occasion he rode up to a station 
where an Irishman had been left in charge, 
with instructions not to feed travellers or horses. 
The Irishman told him he could not stay. It 
was late at night and storming. 

Dickey rode under the shed and tied his horse 
there, out of the wind, and gave him some 
hay. The Irishman remonstrated, but Dickey 
reasoned that the horse should eat while he 
rested. Then Dickey followed the Irishman 
into the house and seated himself by the fire. 

**There’ll be none of the loikes of ye sthop- 
i here while I have authority to prevint 
i 


““¢'That’s all right,’’ nonchalantly replied 


Dickey. ‘‘I’ll warm myself by the fire a little, 
as it’s very cold outside.”’ 


The Irishman went into the kitchen, and 
Dickey followed, and found him eating his 


supper. 
Bickey aye | Pe ee implements from 
the cupboard eliberately sat down to eat. 
The Irishman was too astonished to talk, and 
finally walked off to bed. : 

Dickey coolly walked to the bedside, remarked 
that there seemed to be room enough for two, 
and crawled in beside his host. When the 
Irishman recovered his speech, he said: f 

‘*By Saint Patrick! Oi niver saw the loikes 
of yez! Mon, the bed is yours! The whole 
station belongs to ye! Take all of it; but sure 
now, if ye plaze, just inform me when my 
sarvices are not needed !’’ 


°* ¢ 


A CAMP WATER-COOLER. 

HE principle of keeping drinking-water 

cool in hot weather by evaporation has 

been long familiar to the inhabitants of 
most of the tropical countries. In India, for 
example, porous water-jars are in common use. 
The miners in the Kimberley diamond-fields in 
South Africa have a device which is so simple 
that it should commend itself to boys who 
are planning to camp out during the summer 
vacation. 


It takes the form of a canvas bag, made by 
doubling a strip of canvas two feet long and a 
‘oot wide, and sewing the sides and top very 
closely with waxed cotton cord. When the 
bag is being sewed at the top, a small space is 
left open at one cor- 
ner. In this is in- 
serted the neck of a 
good - sized bottle,— 
care having been 
taken to cut the glass 
as smoothly and 
evenly as possible, so 
that there may be no 
danger from broken 
particles, —and_ the 
canvas is sewed tight 
round it. 

It will be found 
convenient to attach 
two stout cords to the 
top corners, and to tie 
. them to a short pole 
which will serve as a handle by which to 
carry the bag. Fill the cooler with water, 
cork it tightly, and hang it under a tree. 
There will be a certain amount of leakage 
and evaporation, and this will keep the water 
cool with the thermometer up well above the 
hundred mark. 





® 

FINE LAUNDERING AS AN OCCUPATION. 

VERY woman who is thrown upon her 

own resources cannot undertake to study 
for a profession. The investment of time 
and money is too great. In these circumstances 
the average woman looks about for one of those 
somewhat nondescript tasks—such as playing 
companion to an invalid, keeping house for 
somebody, or assuming the duties of house- 
mother in a school. The positions are far fewer 
than the applicants. 

If women in need of work would cast aside 
the idea that the above-named are the only kinds 
of work suitable, and would look about to dis- 
cover what this world needs, their chances of 
money-making would be better. For one thing, 
every city, every summer resort, every fair-sized 
town needsa laundry. Notan ordinary laundry, 
but one where the finest pieces may receive 
special attention. Delicate and hand em- 
broideries are mutilated by the average laundry, 
even if it does advertise as “French” and charge 
high prices. You can soon show your customers 
that their treasured articles have your personal 
supervision. ‘They will be glad to pay an excel- 
lent price for your services. Begin with a small 
but complete outfit; work up. You must learn 
the mysteries of the French puff-irons, the French 
boilers, and all the best paraphernalia. 


THE DUTY OF A WIFE. 


HE family was divided upon only one 
T subject—the revised version of the Bible. 

The husband preferred the new version, 
and his wife the old. As a rule, however, 
family prayers were read from the old version. 
One day, says a writer in the New York 
Evening Post, the head of the house read the 
chapter which concludes with ‘*And the wife 
see that she reverence her husband.’’ After 
the exercises had closed and the children had 
gone to bed, the husband quoted it, looking 
meaningly at his wife. 

“‘Let us see what the revised version says 
on that subject,’’ said she. ‘‘I will follow the 
new teaching, to please you.”’ 

The revised version was produced, and her 
chagrin may be imagined us the man impress- 
ively read, ‘‘And let the wife see that she fear 
her husband. ’’ 
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Fruitful Session.—The first wer. ses- 

sion of the 6ist Congress adjourned June 
»5th, after the enactment of more general laws 
than had been passed by any preceding Congress 
for many years. The President’s program of 
legislation which, until late in the session, 
seemed impossible of fulfilment, was carried 
out in nearly every important particular. 

& 


Fz Postal Savings-Bank Bill was ac- 
cepted by the Senate in the form in which 
it passed the House. Under the new law, 
savings-banks will be established at such post- 
offices as may be selected by a board of trustees 
consisting of the Postmaster-General, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Attorney-General. 
In these depository offices any person over 10 
years of age may make deposits in sums of one 
dollar or multiples of that amount up to $500. 
Interest will be paid on deposits at the rate of 
two per cent. per annum, and the depositors will 
have the option of investing their deposits in 
government bonds bearing interest at two and 
one-half per cent. The faith of the United 
States is pledged to the repayment of deposits 
with interest. ° 


OF Important Legislation.—Among 
the other important measures which the 
President recommended and Congress enacted, 
besides the railroad bill and the bill providing 
for the admission of Arizona and New Mexico 
as separate states, to which reference was made 
in this column last week, were a bill extend- 
ing the activities of the Tariff Board and 
appropriating $250,000 for its use; an act pro- 
viding for publicity of campaign contributions ; 
a bill giving the President unlimited authority 
to withdraw public lands for conservation pur- 
poses; an act authorizing the entry of settlers 
upon coal lands without conveying the right 
to mine the coal beneath; an act authorizing 
the issue of $20,000,000 in certificates of indebt- 
edness to complete reclamation projects; and 
an act creating a commission to consider econo- 
mies in the administration of the federal gov- 
ernment. A joint resolution was also passed 
authorizing the appointment of a commission 
for the promotion of universal peace, which is 
to consider the expediency of utilizing existing 
agencies for the purpose of limiting armaments 
by international agreement, and constituting 
the combined navies of the world an interna- 
tional force for the preservation of peace. 


& 


x -Ship Passenger Service.—An at- 
tempt has been made to establish an air-ship 
passenger service between Friedrichshafen and 
Dusseldorf, Germany, a distance of about 300 
miles. The first trip was made June 22d, 
Count Zeppelin’s great dirigible balloon, the 
Deutschland, with the count himself steering, 
and 20 passengers on board. The passengers 
rode in a great cabin which resembled a sleep- 
ing-car, and viewed the scenery from the 
windows as they swept above the ground at 
a height of about 300 feet, and at an average 
speed of nearly 33 miles an hour. The best 
speed for a single hour was 43% miles. The 
second trial trip, June 28th, made after the 
Deutschland had been bought for $137,000 by 
an air-ship company, was disastrous. The 
air-ship was buffeted about by a gale, one of 
the motors was disabled, and the huge craft 
came down upon the top of a forest, the pas- 
sengers escaping upon a rope ladder. 
& 

ec Diaz reélected.—Gen. D. Por- 

firio Diaz was reélected president of Mexico 
June 26th, and Ramon Corral vice-president, 
by an overwhelming majority. President Diaz 
has been president, excepting four years, since 
his first election in 1876. He is now in his 
80th year. * 


ye of Two Senators.— United States 
Senator Samuel Douglas McEnery of Lou- 

=| isiana died June 28th, aged 
73, and Senator John War- 
wick Daniel of Virginia 
died June 29th, in his 68th 
year. They were among 
the most prominent Dem- 
ocratic Senators. Both 
served in the Confederate 
army in the Civil War. 
Mr. McEnery was Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana 1881-8, 
and had been Senator since 
a .. 2. eee we 6 
Representative in Congress from Virginia 
1885-7, and had been Senator since 1887. 

* 


ther Recent Deaths.—Rt. -Reyv. William 

Neilson MeVickar, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Rhode Island since 1903, and for six 
years prior to that date bishop coadjutor of 
that diocese, died June 28th, in his 67th year. 
—-Dr. John Henry Haynes, one of the most 
prominent American archeologists, died June 
29th, aged 61. 











-SENATOR DANIEL 
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<n of the Abyss.—The recent 
inauguration of the Museum of Oceanography 


discoveries made in the last few years concern- 





ing life in the depths of the sea. No long time 
ago it was believed that lack of light must pro- | 
hibit the existence of aquatic life below depths 


at Monaco recalls attention to the remarkable =| 





of about 1,000 feet, but now we know that such 
life abounds at all depths, its forms being 
specialized to meet the surrounding conditions. 
Among the most striking characteristics of 
deep-sea animals is the phosphorescence which 
many of them possess, enabling them to pro- 
duce as much light as is needful for them. A 
very curious example is furnished by the 
Photostomias Guerni, a fish whose sides are 
provided with rows of luminous points, giving 
to it a resemblance to a long, dark ocean 
‘“‘liner,’’ with its port-holes illuminated at 
night. e 


Sethe in Mills.—In the development 
of electricity as a motive power for cotton- 
mills’ in England, the plan has generally been 
adopted of using a separate motor in every 
room, Ina German mill this system has been 
pushed even farther, each machine having its 
own motor, so that no shafting is employed. 
In Lancashire and Yorkshire many cotton and 
other mills have recently adopted electrical 
driving exclusively. It is claimed that there is 
a considerable increase in the output of the 
mills. ° 


I! Water were the Engineer at Pan- 
ama.—It has been calculated that if the 
work of erosion performed by water on the 
total surface of the United States were concen- 
trated on the Isthmus of Panama, it would 
suffice to cut a canal from ocean to ocean, 85 
feet deep, in about 73 days. The average 
annual erosion produced by water in the United 
States corresponds to the removal of a layer 
about three and a quarter feet thick in 3,400 
years. It is estimated that our rivers transport 
every year 270,000,000 tons of solid matter in a 
state of dissolution, and 513,000,000 tons ina 
state of suspension. 


pew War against Hail.— Notwithstanding 
scientific demonstrations of its inutility, 
the practise of bombarding thunder-clouds with 


growing regions of France and northern Italy. 
The theory underlying this practise is that the 
discharges disrupt the clouds and prevent the 
formation of hail. Much money has been spent | 
on the needful apparatus, and many vine- 
growers have an enthusiastic confidence in it. 
A new effort to convince the advocates of the | 
system that they are wasting their time and | 
money has just been reported to the Paris | 
Academy of Sciences. It is based upon a 
comparison of records of losses in the Desant- | 

ment of the Rhone for 20 years before and for | 
10 years since the cannon were introduced, and 
it shows that the losses have slightly increased 
instead of diminishing since the war on hail 


was begun. e 


| 

evolution in Gas-Making.—By use of | 
vertical retorts, an English inventor has so 
improved the system of gas-making that his 
work promises what is practically a revolution 
in this industry. By constructing retorts that 
are fed from the top and by providing for new 
circulation of hot gases, the designer has les- 
sened the cost of production and raised the 
quality of all the products of the gas-making 
process to a wonderful degree. The principal 
feature of his improvement is the continuous 
carbonization of coal, which he has secured in 
place of the older intermittent process. Instead 
of constant fresh drawing and changing of 
retorts, requiring the labor of many men, he | 
has accomplished an unbroken feed of coal and | 
ejectment of coke, without waste, with little | 
handling, and without any of the extremely | 
unpleasant accompaniments of former processes. 
He has produced gas at a cost of only a fraction 
of former costs, and has increased the volume 
and the ease of manufacture for space and 
capital involved. 











& 


oad History.—A novelty at the Brussels 

International Exposition is a graphic his- 
tory of roads, from the Roman road to the most 
perfected modern form. An avenue about a 
third of a mile in length leads up to the pavil- 
ion of Civil Engineering, and is divided into | 
sections, each two meters long, representing all | 
the different types of roads that have been | 
employed by civilized nations. Thus the visitor | 
is enabled to make a direct comparison showing | 
the peculiarities and advantages of all the 
various kinds of highways that man has | 
devised to enable him to move about easily on | 
the surface of his planet, on foot, on horse- | 
back, and in carriages and wagons. 
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Cloisonné Enamel. 
a. = SS Link a Din G&G 


ummer Jewelry. 








Net for years have the jewelry manufacturers intro- 
duced a line of goods which immediately became as 
popular as this new Cloisonné work. The moment you 
see these exquisite productions of the jeweler’s art, the 
reason for its popularity is at once apparent. Rich 
shaded colorings of lustrous transparent enamel, no 
illustration can do it justice. 
Cloisonné Enamel never fades—never loses its bright, 
new appearance. It is without doubt one of the most prac- 
tical and durable lines of jewelry to be obtained anywhere. 
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Cuff Links 
No. 1. 
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Narcissus Brooch. Belt Pin. 


HAND-PAINTED WAIST SET. be dainty Shirt-Waist Set of three pieces is finished 
in white enamel with a silver edge. Each piece is hand-painted in a pretty forget-me-not 
pattern. Illustration shows actual size iven to any Companion subscriber for one new 
subscription and 15c. extra, postage included. Price of Set $1.00, post-paid. 

HAND-PAINTED BROOCH. Neat and refined in appearance. Hand-painted to match 
the Shirt-Waist Set just described. Illustration shows exact size iven to any Companion 
subscriber for one new subscription, postage included. Price of Brooch 75c., post-paid. 

NARCISSUS BROOCH. A perfect reproduction of both flower and leaves in all the 
beauty of the natural colors. Actual size shown iven to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription, postage included. Price of Brooch 75c., post-paid. 

CUFF LINKS, No.1. Navy blue Cloisonne, with white fleur-de-lis design. Outlined 
and edged with silver. Illustrated actual size. Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription, postage included. Price of Links 75c., post-paid. 

CUFF LINKS, No. 2. Silver lined and edged, with a background of navy blue enamel 
A very attractive design. Shown actual size. Given to any Companion subscriber for one 
new subscription, postage included. Price of Links 75c., post-paid. 

BELT PIN. A beautiful example of cut-out work. The shield border is of light blue 
enamel, silver-edged. A cream- -colored poppy, with gree n stems ¢ ind leaves gracefully inter 
twined, occupies the ceuter. About 2° inches wide. iven to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and 15c. extra, postage included. Price of Pin $1.00, post-paid 


“MIDDY” BLOUSE 


For Misses and Ladies. 


A “Middy” Blouse is very popular with young girls, particularly 
those of a high-school age. ‘The demand is also large with adults. 


Made in standard sizes from a special weave of twilled cloth, and is 
especially effective with a regulation heavy black silk tie, such as is worn 
by the Naval Reserves. 


The collar and cuffs are of blue flannel. The 
collar is trimmed with 
three rows of white braid 
and has a hand-embroid- 
ered star at each corner. 
Any size furnished from 
28 to 42 in. inclusive. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER. 


Our “Middy” Blouse 
given to any Companion 
subscriber who secures 
and sends us one new 
subscription and 25c. ex- 
tra between July 14th and 
September 14th. Price of 
Blouse $1.25, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE A gn yp | is an illus- 


trated wee y pape r for all the family. 
Its subscri = price ‘et 1.5 a@ year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all ad ditional nal pages each week are a gift to 
the abensibens 


New ‘Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


sions ey for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-O Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent, through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the AT 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
Lo us, the date after the ‘ess On your paper 
which —~ when the subscription expires, will 
be changed 

Always po the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE EYES AND LIGHT. 


T is an undoubted fact that 

people in general pay much 
more attention to the care of the 
eyes than was formerly the case, 
and it is well that this is so. 

A great deal more is demanded 
of the human eye to-day than in 
former times, even if one goes 
back only a very little way. Itis 
not only the increasing strain of 
education, for in many ways the 
strain here is lessened, owing to better methods, 
bigger windows, clearer print, and growing knowl- 
edge of the limitations of the eye; but it is 
impossible to move without being impressed with 
the continuous and everlasting invitations to the 
eye to overwork itself unnecessarily. Every boat 
and train and trolley is lined with printed matter, 
and the eyes have to be jerked away like an un- 
willing child from a window of toys. If one flees 
to the real country, one finds every barn and fence 
plastered with admonition and advice. So that ina 
sense all have become involuntary and obligatory 
readers, even the least literary. The only way 
out of it all is to travel with shut eyes. 

The worst danger, however, is not in the day- 
time. Itis, in all great cities at least, after dark 
that the greatest risk is incurred. When the heal- 
ing, peaceful night descends, then comes the 
assault of light, and many are beginning to realize 
that it is from dusk to bedtime that the eyes are 
put to their greatest strain. 

It has always been recognized that excessive 
light can cause injury to the eye. Snow-blindness 
is a conspicuous instance of this, as is also what 
is called eclipse blindness, meaning symptoms 
which follow an attempt to watch an eclipse of 
the sun. The same symptoms can be produced 
by watching any very bright light without protect- 
ing the eyes. The glare from the sand and waves 
brings about the same discomfort in susceptible 
eyes as that from snow, although mountain- 
climbers are said to suffer more severely because 
the light on high mountains is richer in the ultra- 
violet rays than the light in valleys. 

These violet rays, which cause the trouble, may 
be offset by the wearing of amber-tinted glasses, 
which split up these rays before they reach the 
retina. 

Now that lighting by electricity is becoming so 
general a fashion, it is advisable that people 
should learn how to protect their eyes from its 
glare; its light should always be arranged not to 
shine directly on the eyes, the bulb should always 
be made of ground glass, and several lamps of 
moderate power are better than one extremely 
powerful one. 





* ¢ 


ESSENTIAL APPARATUS. 


N the little town of Lebanon the village fathers 

decided that the dignity and protection of the 
town demanded a fire-engine and a fire-company. 
The apparatus was secured, and the company 
organized under the able leadership of Amos 
Herkimer. For two years the company drilled 
faithfully, running with the machine to imaginary 
fires to the enthusiastic plaudits of their fellow 
citizens; but fate seemed against showing what it 
could do with a real fire. 

Cyrus Parsons came out of his barn one morn- 
ing to see a line of smoke curling through the 
shingles round the kitchen chimney. In amoment 
a ladder was placed in position and Cyrus went 
half-way up with a pail of water to stifle the 
smoldering fire. Suddenly he stopped. What 
a chance for the fire department! Their first 
chance! Was he, their loyal supporter, to rob 
them of it? Never! 

He dropped the pail, and in a few minutes had 
the assurance over the telephone of immediate 
succor from Amos himself. For a while he 
watched the little blaze increase without appre- 
hension, expecting every minute to hear the lusty 
shouts of the fearless fire-fighters. As the flames 
increased, however, he called the men from the 
fields to check the growing danger—at least, until 
the fire-engine came. 

An hour later, as Cyrus and his meh were gazing 
ruefully on the ruins of the house and the scorched 
and blackened barn, with encouraging cheers the 
gallant Amos with his engine and force swept 
into the yard. 

With sympathizing eyes he contemplated the 
ruins, from which the gaunt chimneys rose accu- 
singly. “By heck, Cy,” he finally ejaculated, 
“I’m mighty sorry for ye!” 

“Why in time didn't ye git here an hour ago?” 





demanded the stricken Cyrus of his friend, the 
fire-chief. . 

“Well, Cy, we was all ready to start near an 
hour ago,” said Amos, in an apologetic tone, “but 
I hed such a pesky time findin’ my badge, it kep’ 
us.” 

* ¢ 


HUMOR ON THE MARCH. 


HERE were times during the Civil War when 

the soldiers of each army would march all 
night. Mr. L. W. Hopkins, a former Confederate, 
says in his book, “‘Frem Bull Run to Appomat- 
tox,” that the men soon learned to sleep on horse- 
back. Occasionally, when a soldier was caught 
fast asleep, his comrade would slip the rein out of 
his hand and lead his horse to a fence corner 
and hitch it. The sudden stopping would awaken 
him, for he would at once begin to fall. Catching 
himself, he would look round in amazement, and 
if the night were dark, he had no little difficulty 
in finding his place in the ranks. 


No amount of hardship or deprivation seemed to 
dampen the ardor of the cavalier. If we were 
passing a residence, either humble or stately, 
some one would halt in front of it and ‘Hello!’ 
until he saw a window-sash go up and a head poked 
out, with the usual question, “What do you want?” 

The reply would be, ‘“‘Say, mister, you had better 
take your chimney in; it’s going to rain.” Then 
before the angry countryman could get his gun, 
the fun-maker would gallop off to his place in the 
ranks. And thus the night was passe 

The cavalryman and his horse got very close to 
each other, not only physically, but heart to heart. 
They ate together, slept together, marched, 
fought, and often died together. fm naa | a 
wounded horse would be seen bearing his wounded 
rider back from the front. 

Much of the time, while in Pennsylvania, the 
men slept with their horses tied to the wrist. 
While the rider slept, the horse cropped the grass 
round him as far out as his tether would allow 
—_ and as close up to his rider’s body as he could 

Sometimes he would push the man’s head 
eet with his nose to get the grass beneath it. 

I have seen men by the thousands lying in this 
manner in the fields, with their horses grazing 
about them; yet I never knew a horse to tread on 
one, or in any way injure him. 


* © 


LIGHTENED HER BURDEN. 


HE new boy on the ice-cart was German, and 

a trifie dull, but he had a helpful spirit. The 
first day he took ice to the Skyline apartment- 
house, and Norah Daly’s face looked down at him 
through the dumb-waiter-shaft from the fourth 
story, he saw that she was young and small. 


“Gwan!” he called up to her, as he had heard 
the other men call, and Norah, stepping back, 
—— to pull with all her might at the —. 

hat was her indignation when at last she had 
—. the elevator up to her floor, with a pull 
which almost wrenched her arms from their 
sockets, to see the German boy step off the ele- 
vator. 

“Dey told me ay take small piece, lift it off by 
your An self,’ he said, ‘‘but I t’ink you are not 
so strong to do it. I coine up, lift it for you—so!” 

And unmindful of Norah’s wrath, he swung off 
the five cents’ worth of ice, and bore it to her re- 
frigerator. 

® 


AN AQUATIC TRAGEDY. 


HEN visitors came, Bobby was often turned 

out of his room and into the garret for a 
night or two. He did not object to this, but he 
felt that it endangered certain cherished posses- 
sions. 

When his uncle, the clergyman, arrived unex- 
pectedly one night, Bobby was transferred to his 
garret quarters in haste and with small ceremony 
and neglected to take any precautions to guard 
his treasures. 

“T have to thank the thoughtful person who 

laced a glass of water on the table near the bed 

ast night, 5; said the clergyman, the next morning. 
I awoke in the night, and found it refreshing— 
en geen go : 

“Oh!” said Bobby, in a tone of sorrow and re- 
proach. “You’ ve drinked up my nice new ’qua- 
rium, and all — 

But here Bobby’s revelation was suppressed by 
his mother. 

* 


A DOUBTFUL MEMBER. 


N Miss Wood’s kindergarten class there were 

eight pupils, four girls and four boys. One of 
the boys, however, had not yet reached the estate 
of kilts, not to mention trousers. Accordingly, 
when little Susan Phelps was asked by a visitor 
to tell how many boys and how many girls there 
were, her confused reasoning went as follows: 

Pang 5 s eight, one, two, three, four, five, six 
seven, eight, Miss Elliot,” she replied. “And if 
he’s a gitl, ”-_she pointed at the one who wore 
dresses instead of oy! garb,—“‘why, then there’s 
five girls and one, two, three boys. But if she’s a 
boy, there’s one, two, three, four girls, and one, 
two—four boys. She’s really a boy, you know, 
Miss Elliot,” she confided, in conclusion. 


* ¢ 


WHAT THE LABEL SAID. 


AINTINGS were not her specialty, but as 

she gazed at a beautiful copy of Millet’s 
“Gleaners,” her admiration of the work called 
forth enthusiastic comment. ‘What a wonderful 
picture!” she exclaimed. “And how natural it 
looks! 

“But what are those people doing?” she in- 
quired, as she bent nearer to read the title. ‘Oh, 
yes, I see, gleaning millet! How perfectly fasci- 
nating!” 

eS & 


AN EASY COMPARISON. 


NCLE Ethan was in a cautious frame of mind. 
“Which,” somebody asked him, “do you 
think is the worst, a flood or a drought?” 
Uncle Ethan scratched his head. 
“Tt always depends,” he replied. “I should 
say that a flood was a great dea worse, providing, 
of course, that there was a flood.’ 


* ¢ 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


se HY did you take Elnora away from school, 
Aunt Mahaly?” a lady asked her cook one 
day. Aunt Mahaly sniffed scornfully. 

“Cause de wocher r ain’t satisfactionary tuh me, 
Mis’ Mally. What you reckon she tell dat chile 
yistiddy? She ’low dat IV spell four, when even 
a idjut ’ud know dat it spells ivy. 





For the teeth use ‘‘ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- STAMPS 100 diff. evans Shanghai, Pondures, etc., 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits Sos tinsie tained we aan. ae Le 4 only aoe bn ae ee 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. yy wide! 50%. Listfree. L. B. Dover, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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MILLIONS OF WOMEN 


Use Cuticura Soap, the World’s Favorite 
Saponaceous Emollient for the 
Skin, Scalp and Hair. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings, and many sanative, anti- 
septic purposes which readily suggest themselves to 
mothers, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, is priceless. (Adv. 


Gi Strong Arms. 


For 10c. in stamps or coin 
I will send as long as they last one of my 
books showing exercises that will quick- 
ly build up, autify, and develop 
great strengse | in your shoulders, 
3 arms an ds without any appa- 
‘a ratus. They are L— ~epae with twenty 
ee tO DF. half-ton 
ANTHONY BARKER, 
213 Bake Bide. 110 W. 42d St., New York. 
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that would delight a child would please any 
of us, for we are all of us only children of a 
little larger growth. Minute Gelatine Fla- 
vored certainly delights everybody who ever 
uses it, for it is beautiful, easily prepared, 
and delicious beyond description. 


In making it we take Minute Gelatine 


HAY-FEVER 
Plain and add seven different pure fruit 


Get ae ee = flavors. All you have to do is to dissolve 


‘ : : the ofa in a pint of boiling 

Re ady Secked wilantiin yentouate water and set to cool. The flavorings not 
and live in comfort, get relief 
For It from the itching, sneezing, 


only give flavor, but beautiful colors also. 
NOW cough and Asthma, and will 10c. a Package. 
© cure you to stay cured. Does 


. J If your grocer hasn't it, 
this sound too good to be true? Write for ones tie Bh css rah ehh 
Bulletin Y-106 and leaflet, * ‘How I Suffered from for package by mail and 
Hay Fever and How I wascured,”’ by Rev. C. H. i 


Rowley. Addvess #. Merela Marcie, Buifalo, NY. Minuteman Cook Book Free. 


/ MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 
TURN OVER TIME ; 


4 97 West Main St., Orange, Mass. 

WHEN NATURE HINTS ABOUT THE FOOD. 
When there’s no relish to any food and all that ' 
one eats doesn’t seem to do any good then is the 
time to make a turn over in the diet, for that’s ; 
Nature’s way of dropping a hint that the food isn’t 
the kind required. 
“For a number of years I followed railroad 
work, much of it being office work of a trying 
nature. Meal times were our busiest and eating 
too much and too quickly of food such as is com- 
monly served in hotels and restaurants, these 
together with the sedentary habits were not long et 
in giving me dyspepsia and stomach trouble which : 
reduced my weight from 205 to 160 pounds. t 

“There was little relish in any food and none of | 
it seemed to do me any good. It seemed the i 
more I ate the poorer I got and was always 
hungry before another meal, no matter how much 
I had eaten. 
“Then I commenced a fair trial of Grape-Nuts 
food, and was surprised how a small saucer of it 
would carry me along, strong and with satisfied 
appetite, until the next meal, with no sensations 
of hunger, weakness or distress as before. 
“T have been following this diet now for several 
months and my improvement has been so great 
all the others in my family have taken up the use 
of Grape-Nuts with complete satisfaction and 
much improvement in health and brain power. 
“American people undoubtedly eat hurriedly, 
have lots of worry, thus hindering digestion and 
therefore need a food that is predigested and con- 
centrated in nourishment.” 
Read “The Road to Wellville’ in packages. 
“There’s a reason.” } 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are | 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


Children know what's good when they see 


Necco SWEETS 


SAN ear 22 Because they are never disappointed when they buy any of the 
500 varieties. Not only good, but wholesome—made in a 
confectionery factory that for size, brightness, cleanliness 
and up-to-date methods has no equal. 


All sold under the famous NECCO seal. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


IN NO COMBINE OR TRUST Original and Genuine 


HORLICK’ MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk malted grain extract in powder. 
A quick lunch. 


Others are Imitations—Ask for “HORLICK’S’”’ 


We will ship you a 
“RANCER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
allow ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit youin 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish 
to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one vent. 


LOW FA TORY PRI ES Wesell the highest grade bicycles directfrom factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 

ve you emen's profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
Puncture: Proo tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than 


cheap mail-order bicycles ; also reliable medium grade models at ‘d-of low prices. 
in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
RIDER | AGENTS WANTED 1910 **Ranger’”’ Bicycle furnishe! by us. You will 
at the wonderfully low prices aud the liberal propositions and special otfer 
be an — = 4 first 1910 sample going to yourtown. Write at once for our sfecta/ offer. 
DO NOT BUY 2 bicycle or a pair of tires from avy one at any r4-+4 wie you receive 
our catalogue and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICY' RS: you can 
fy sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the + ~ received. 
=~ SECOND-HAND BICYC cS limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail 
Stores will be closed out at once, at each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free 
TIRES COASTER BRAKE: rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, —_— 
5 and everything | in the Leone pat op at half usual ices. 
DO NOT WAIT but write to-day for our Large Catalogue i u great fund 
of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write 






































Dutch Collar and Besodk 


Every woman and girl will appreciate this 
dainty piece of neckwear, now so popular. 
The Collar is imported, well-made, with beau- 
tiful Irish Crochet and Point Venise effects. 
It is 342 inches wide. The Brooch is of fine 
gold-filled quality, antique finish, and set with 
a large topaz-colored stone. 


OUR OFFER. For a limited time 
we will send the Collar and Brooch, 
post-paid, to any Companion sub- 
scriber who secures and sends one 
new subscription. Price of Collar 
and Brooch $1.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 






































Keep it on your sideboard at home. 



































MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S 50, CHICAGO, “TLL. 
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public-spirited residents of a pros- 

perous Boston suburban village discovered 
that the tliree hundred boys of the community 
needed more supervision in their playtime hours. 
Their investigation of the situation resulted in 
the development of a playground movement 
which differs from nearly all others in the fact 
that it is promoted and directed by a village 
society, and not by city officials at public 
expense. 

Newton Centre is a division of the city of 
Newton, Massachusetts, eight miles from 
Boston, with no factory population and no 
congested districts. ‘The village has plenty of 
open ground, a large common and a seventeen- 
acre playground, within a stone’s throw of the 
schools and village center. With all these 
opportunities for recreation, a feeling had long 
existed that the boys of the town needed direc- 
tion, if not supervision, in their sports and 
games. In the spring of 1909 a committee in 
a men’s church club began a quiet investigation 
of what the boys of the town were doing, and 
what ought to be done for them. Information 
was carefully gathered from teachers, police- 
men, shopkeepers, parents, and the boys them- 
selves. It showed that the boys encountered 
the same pitfalls as did boys in less favored 
groups of homes, and that the town was not 
doing its full duty by its growing citizens. 

To enlist united effort to remedy these condi- 
tions, a dinner was arranged at which were 
gathered five representatives from each of the 
six village churches, the mayor, the park com- 
missioner, members of the school committee and 
the school principal. So much interest and 
enthusiasm were aroused at this ‘‘round table’’ 
that a public meeting was immediately called, 
at which the incorporation of the Playground 
and Social Service League of Newton Centre 
was enthusiastically agreed upon. Under the 
charter one member of the executive committee 
of the league is nominated by each of the fol- 
lowing organizations: the city government,— 
through the mayor,—the school committee, the 
Woman’s Club of Newton Centre, the Newton 
Centre Improvement Association, a layman 
from each of the churches—Roman Catholic, 
Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational 
and Unitarian. Six members are also nomi- 
nated from the village at large. 

With a committee so organized, there is every 
chance for effective coéperation, and duplication 
of effort is avoided. The officers are chairman, 
secretary and treasurer; there are several com- 
mittees, on playground, work extension, finance, 
entertainment, education, membership and pub- 
licity, for example. The league’s funds are 
raised by the memberships, which are of four 
classes: Regular memberships, one dollar to 
ten dollars ; sustaining memberships, ten dollars 
to one hundred dollars; patron memberships, 
one hundred dollars and over ; and junior mem- 
berships with a nominal fee. 

The league’s directors agreed that the key to 
the situation was the playground, a beautiful 
tract, intersected by a brook, in the heart of 
Newton Centre, which had been slowly devel- 
oped from year to year as appropriations had 
been secured from the city government. They 
determined to insure the purchase of the entire 
field and to engage an executive director, who 
should be the agent of the league in the super- 
vision of games and sports, and in the execution 
of such other plans as they should adopt. 

Both these undertakings were accomplished. 
The field has been purchased and is now 
free from debt, and an expert from the Inter- 
national Young Men’s Christian Association 
Training-School at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
has been in charge since last summer. A land- 
scape architect supervises the esthetic develop- 
ment of the field, and the director has developed 
new baseball diamonds, tennis -courts, play 
spots and running-tracks. The athletic director 
has absolute control of the playground, he is 
empowered with police authority by the city, 
and can issue permits for games or for the use 
of any part of the grounds at stated times. 

Although the director organizes field athletics 
for the boys, he interferes as little as possible 
with the boys’ own initiative in play, but helps 
to perfect their arrangements, suggests better 
inethods, outlines a wider variety of sports, 
and sees that all bad language is suppressed, 
and that fairness and good-fellowship are in- 
creased. A very marked improvement has been 
noted in the conduct of the boys engaged in the 
sports, whether in practise or in contests. 
They have learned to ‘‘play the game’’ in 
sportsmanlike fashion. 

The girls and younger children have also 
been well provided for—twelve swings, six 
teeter-boards, six sand-boxes and a half-dozen 


Fr ‘punt in the spring of 1909 certain 





first-class tennis-courts forming only a portion 
of the equipment of the playground. 

During the first summer the athletic director | 
Successfully carried through an all- Newton | 
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junior baseball league of seven teams 
from Newton Centre, Newtonville, Newton 
Highlands, Newton Upper Falls and Newton. 
The Newton Centre team won after triple tying 
twice, in an after series in September. It is 
interesting to note the fact that no boy can 
become a member of any of these teams unless 
his scholarship ranks above a certain average. 
All members of the various teams must also 
conform to simple training rules, an important 
one being the prohibition of cigarette-smoking. 
On Labor day, besides the baseball games, 
the first all-Newton all-round athletic field-day 
for amateurs was held. 

During the same week the tennis tournament, 
which is to be an annual feature, was begun. 
Through the generosity of a member of the 
league, handsome cups were given, for boys and 
for young women, each winner’s name to be 
inscribed, and a three-times winner to be owner 
of the cup. Football leagues were formed in 
the fall. A committee of young ladies instructed 
the girls in basket-ball, and every effort has been 
made to occupy and interest every boy and girl 
in some congenial sport. 

Where formerly but a score of boys were 
to be seen playing ball, or a half-dozen playing 
tennis daily on the big tract, since the play- 
ground has been put in well-equipped condition 
there has been an attendance of boys and girls, 
some of them accompanied by their elders, of 
from tifty to one hundred during vacation in 
the mornings, and seventy-five to two hundred 
in the afternoons, and all engaged in play or 
practise of athletic games, from the modeling 
in sand by the youngest children, to the athletic 
contests of the full-grown. Practically all this 
has been under direction of the league. 

The league’s activities do not cease during 
the winter. Skating and sliding, snow-shoeing, 
curling, tobogganing and cross-country run- 
ning are some of the events which are planned 
and organized by the athletic director in the 
colder months. 
are also provided during the winter. 


opened during certain evenings, where boys 
met to read and play games. This feature 
proved so popular, the attendance averaging 
over thirty boys nightly, that a library branch 
and reading-room is now established in the 
same building, and a flourishing boys’ club has 
also sprung from the same nucleus. 

The boys of this town can participate in 


memberships, for which a nominal fee 
charged. This gives them an added interest 


ground as a town institution. 

The Playground and Social Service League | 
of Newton Centre has focused village recreation | 
in ideal surroundings, provided facilities and 
competent direction for youthful energies, and 
established a permanent agency in the promotion 
of city efficiency. 

The league’s endeavors have enlisted the 
active support and proprietary interest of the 
whole community. It is difficult to conceive 
of a finer kind of ‘‘village improvement.’’ 
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TAKEN LITERALLY. 
sd VERY two hours,’’ was the doctor’s 
E prescription, when he handed the little 
box of pills to John Simple. The med- 
icine was in the nature of a much - needed 
tonic, for Mr. Simple had recently been through 
a hard nervous strain. 
doctor called again. 
* John’s gone to work,’’ said his wife, ‘‘be- 
cause they needed him so at the shop. I must 
say, doctor, that I wish you wouldn’t give him 
any more medicine to take every two hours, 
for that terrible alarm-clock waked the whole 
house up every time it went off !’’ 
** Alarm-clock ?’’ queried the doctor, wonder- 
ingly. 
“Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Simple, in mild sur- 
prise. 
often? And how was he to know the time 
without setting the alarm, please tell me? He’s 
feeling very tired to-day, is John, but we’re 
hoping he’!ll get some rest to-night. ’’ 








Water System f 
Country Homes. 


Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in cellar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 
peneeee forces water 
pw pp ny your house 
over the house if 
nog For further 
details see our larger ad. 
in Companion, uly 7 7. 
Sor Book ¢ 


SaASEsTT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
2 (North) Washington S . Boston. 



































Lectures and entertainments | 


A room in a school building in one of the) 
most thickly settled districts of the town was | 


the management of the league through junior | 
is | 


in the league’s affairs, and their labor and | 
thought help to increase the value of the play- | 


The next morning the | 


‘Didn’t you tell him to take them that | 


HOOSING A SCHOOL. The of The C jon | 

aitsnalaanbicmeen q' it a Catal 

of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, | 

Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University 

in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
FOR BOYS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL tion high, dry and | 


healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. /nstructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. nusual attention 

iven pore vader seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives 
or all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. 
For catalogue, address DR. G. Y. WHITE, Wellesiey Hilts, Mass 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 














Loca- 





Young men and young women find here a home- | 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $300 per year. 
For catalogue and information address | 
| 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 





Williston Seminary 
is seiecaih ty ines, Mion eit 


September. Cottage and dormitory system. Scientific | 


and preparatory departments. Gymnasium and ath- 
letic field. Correspondence solicited. Address, | 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Box 1550-A. 








AFFORDS 
- YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 
POSSIBLE 
GRADE OF 
INSTRUCTION 
FOR BUSINESS 
LIFE. 





BOSTON 


COURSES OF STUDY: 
General Commercial Course 


Secretarial Course 

Stenographic Course 

Civil Service Course 

Commercial Teacher’s Course 
Every course is specially arranged 

and affords thorough preparation 

for all commercial positions. 





Pupils have assurance of employment 
when qualified. 


} For circulars address, 


‘| Bryant & Stratton Commercial School 
334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

















































‘i table with cooling, 


cream 
matter 








It tells about many 
charming frozen 
desserts that can 
be made in jiffy- 
time with a ‘‘ White 
Mountain.’’ 





LUNT-MOSS CO., 


A Real Ice Cream 


Freezer Delights the 
Whole Family 


Let a “White Mountain” freezer supply your 


wrapper. 























KEEN KUTTER 
Pocket Knives are , 

meant to work with. You can whittle and 
cut with them for all you’re worth, that’s 
what they are made for. This, as you 
know, is not true of many knives. 








Pocket Knives 


are made of hand-hammered cutlery 
steel, hardened and tempered so 
thoroughly it will stay sharp and 
ordinary cutting won't bend or 
nick the edge. You can always tell 
a KEEN KUTTER knife by 
the KEEN KUTTER trade 
mark stamped on the big blade. 
Priced from 25¢. to $3.50 each. 
Money back if you want it. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 

to freeze or leak. 

Tank located in 

cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 

sure. Furnished 

with Hand, Gasoline 
or Electric Pump. 
Ideal Fire Protection. Electric 
Lighting Plants at prices w ithin. ¥ 
reach of all. Write for Cata. 











© and Electric Lighting Plants 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 








43 So. saeetiet St., Boston. 





delicious desserts this summer. 


. You can’t buy as good ice cream as you can make 
, at home—and you save half the cost, or more. 
The great secret of making ice cream is to 
. get the right freezer. 
- Speed and motions of the paddles. 


The trick is al/ in the 


Triple Motion 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


paddies are so well geared, so well 
regulated, you can’t spoil good mixture 
if you try. They produce velvety 708 
ness that makes “White Mountain” 


ice 
a rich, delightful confection, no 
how simple the ingredients. 


The “White Mountain” 


is mechanical simplicity 


Look forthe and perfection. Compare it 
Send for booklet diamond trade with other freezers and note 
Frozen Dainties mark onthe the novel action of the two 


paddies; how the can 
moves and howitis fasten- 
ed top and bottom to with- 
stand ice pressures. Note 
the full application of 
power direct on the shaft; 
that the gears are not on 
the lid. 


THE WHITE 
MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
Dept. H. Nashua, N. H. 
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An Ever-Dry Salt Only 10c. a Year 


You can have salt on your table like the salt 
you see in hotels —salt that always flows freely, 
never clogs. Yet it isn’t mixed with starch. 

You can have the finest, purest, saltiest salt 
that was ever made. And the cost is only 1o cents 
per year over soggy, coarse, impure bag salt. 

Simply ask for Shaker Salt. 


Purified Salt 


Every table salt save shaker contains consider- 
able gypsum. And gypsum is plaster of Paris— 
a pebble-former—the basis of gravel and gall- 
stones. 

We remove this gypsum by an elaborate 
process— the only one known — and we own it. 
Shaker Salt is safe ; but every substitute contains 
this dangerous impurity. We can prove this by 
Government tests. 











Sanitary Salt 





WES ¢ 
SS a 
nel] , 


LIBRARY SLIPS 


Ng Shaker Salt comes in a paraffined box, proof against dampness, odors and dirt. It 
can’t be contaminated. Each box has our patent spout for convenience in pouring, 
You can get this fine-grained, dainty, dry salt anywhere if you insist on it. ou 
would not then go without it for fifty times what it costs. 
Sold by all good grocers. Price (east of the Rockies) 10c. per box. Be sure of the 
name—Shaker Salt. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 


Makers of the only salt 99 7-10 per cent. pure, as proved by Government tests. 


ONE IN 
<, Si 
Py pack 





(82) 
















July 14, 1910 8ss 






10c. 


Per Package Grocers 





















Stickney & Poor's 
PURE SPICES 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial Number 47. 


The new Stickney & Poor cutting process reduces the spices 
to a fine powder, but without any crushing. Thus the oil cells 
remain unbroken and the natural oils are retained. This is the 
reason why Stickney & Poor’s spices keep their strength longer 
than other kinds—why their flavor is stronger and better. 























A Summer Time 
Necessity. 


You can’t afford to leave home for your vacation 

without a bottle of Sulpho-Napthol. During your vaca- 

tion there will not be a day when this wonderful “LIQUID 
ESS” won't come in handy. 


Cabot's Sulpho-Napthol 


is the same dirt and grease annihilator and germ destroyer that has 
helped keep your homes clean and healthy during the winter months. 





















SULPHO-NAPTHOL is invaluable in summer. It prevents and 
cures Skin Eruptions due to exposure to poisonous plants, or the 
Bites and Stings of noxious insects. In case of severe wounds it 
prevents Blood-Poisoning. 

_A small quantity added to the daily bath will keep the skin soft, 
white, and in a healthy condition. It overcomes the painful results 
of exposure to the sun and wind, and counteracts the disagreeable 
effects of excessive perspiration. 

Sold only in yellow packages by druggists and grocers. 


10 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts., 75 cts. and $1.00. 
Beware of Imitations. 

THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 

4 Torrey Bldg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE co., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 




















THEY GO HAND IN HAND! 


Nearly every New Eng- 
land housewife has used 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 











To get even better results 
than ever — wash your 
clothes with Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia and 
Borax, rinse, then use 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 





Sawyer’s Bo-Peep 
Puzzle 


sent free on receipt of any one 
of Sawyer’s labels. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. S, 88 Broad St., Boston. 
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“Universal” Bread Maker. 


HIS is a mixer, kneader and raiser 
aes The hands do not touch 
the dough. Putin all the liquids, then 
all the flour, turn the handle three 
minutes, and set away to rise. The 
Kneading rod combines the yeast, 
liquids and flour more thoroughly than 
can be.done by hand, making the bread 
more nutritious and digestible. No. 4 
size has a capacity offrom 2 to6 loaves. 


- 








THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test this 
Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 





Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 70 cents 
extra. Price of Bread Maker $2.00. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 12 lbs. 


0 
; PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Rollman Food Chopper 


No. 15. 


HIS Food Chopper ‘‘ opens like a 

book,’’ and all the interior is laid 
bare. Not only is it easy to clean, but 
you can see when itis clean. It quickly 
minces food, utilizes *‘ odds and ends,”’ 
and makes them into dainty, tempting 
dishes, and will cut three pounds of 
meata minute. Four steel cutters, differ- 
ent sizes, furnished with every Chopper, 
including a cutter for making nut butter. 











Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Price of Food Chopper $1.25. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight, 5 lbs. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Slanting Dial Scale 
With Scoop 
‘T his Scale is indispensable 


in the kitchen or dairy, 
or for use on the farm. Made 
of cold-rolled steel, enameled. 
It weighs by ounces, with a 
capacity of 24 lbs. The Dial 
is placed at an angle so that 
the face can be easily read. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 

and 20 cents extra. Price $1.00. Sent by express, charges 

in either case to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. - 
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Blackbird Kitchen Set : 
¢ * 
HIS Set of cooking utensils & 
will be desired by every house- 2 
: wife who likes “a place for Se 
everything and everything in its * 
place.” The Set comprises the fol- 
lowing eleven pieces: Ebonized Se 
Rack, Meat Cleaver, Salad Chop, % 
Cake Turner, Vegetable Fork, Per- % 
forated Spoon, Soup Ladle, Soup se 
Skimmer, Paring Knife, Ice Pick, "4 
: Can Opener. Complete with Rack, ‘4 
Screws, Hooks and Eyes, all ready S 
to hang up for use. : 
< Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 3° 
% and 20c. extra. Price of Kitchen Set $1.25. Sent by express, : 
3 charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 4 lbs. 
; 
3 PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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